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Fourteenth Biennial 
AACTE School for Executives 



Twenty-six years ago from the prolific mind of Charles W. Hunt came 
the idea for a School for Executives. Like so many of Dr. Hunt’s ideas, this 
one took root and continues to grow. The AACTE proudly dedicates this 
book to Dr. Hunt, long-time Secretary of AATC and AACTE, and President 
of the State University of New York College at Oneonta. 

The fourteenth session of the School for Executives held at Southern 
Oregon College was developed around the theme “Teacher Education: 
Action for Americans,” and the program reflects the vital continuing inter- 
est of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education in the 
improvement of the education of teachers. 
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FOREWORD 



While the setting for the School for Executives was peaceful — in the 
beautiful Oregon mountains — the mood of participants was very much in 
touch with the realities of national, campus, and international develop- 
ments. The Fourteenth Biennial School for Executives provided participants 
with an opportunity to hear stimulating speakers and panelists and, equally 
important, to talk informally with friends and colleagues about mutual 
concerns. 

The program was varied, but it tended to focus on federal programs 
related to school personnel preparation programs, new models for preparing 
school personnel, and other proposals compatible with changing national 
and international relationships, and appropriate AACTE responses. While 
useful to the Association in furthering the ideals of the organization, the 
program tended to be broad in its ideas and information as well as in its 
implications for the whole education community at large. 

This Fourteenth School for Executives was a successful continuation of 
a vital tradition which started in 1942 as a response to a felt need for an 
extended, relaxed period of talking and studying together. The Planning 
Committee and members of the staff of Southern Oregon College, Ashland, 
deserve special recognition for the success of this most recent School for 
Executives. The college president, Dr. Elmo Stevenson, and the staff there 
made the experience a memorable one. AACTE Associate Secretary Walter 
J. Mars provided staff leadership for the venture. 

Recognition should be given to Mrs. Anne Zahary who edited this 
publication and to AACTE Publications Editor Esther Hemsing who super- 
vised and saw it through its various stages. 



Edward C. Pomeroy 
Executive Secretary 



July 1969 
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ACTION FOR AMERICANS 

Samuel Proctor 
Dean of Special Projects 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 

Our theme is “Action for Americans.” I want to focus on our concern — 
education — and if I should use the term public education, it is because I am 
far more aware of the quantity of public, as against private, schools and 
the great weight they bear in terms of social change. 

The phrase public education, the tool of freedom, is used here because 
I see this as the major implement we have today for most of the things we 
want to achieve. The massive proportions of today’s problems may blind us 
to our capacity as a nation to respond to this as to other crises with vigor 
and with imagination. One of the major national resources that we need 
to explore immediately is that stratum of persons who may not be stupidly 
optimistic, but who believe in the ultimate higher purposes of the American 
people and in the resilience of our society. I wish that those who find it 
difficult to believe in these higher purposes would find it easier to believe 
in the resilience and power to repair that is inherent in our society. 

Above the din and fog of political oratory in this election year, there 
must be those who see a signal of hope, a sign of promise. We seem to be 
moving dangerously and rapidly toward an awesome polarization that will 
cause every massive effort to take on a lopsided dimension. The dissident, 
the disaffected, and the desperate cry out against the System — something 
anonymous, but ever present ; the status quo, they sometimes say ; the power 
structure, they say more frequently. But, like it or not, we are it. We are 
regarded as agents and defenders of this thing that they call the System, 
the status quo, the power structure. Anyone with a job as impressive as ours, 
and with a salary as high as ours, cannot possibly have such power and such 
salary without someone else’s having been robbed — that is the way the 
theory goes. 

So, we are the target of the dissident, the desperate, and the disaffected. 
They allege that society operates for the benefit of people like us, and it 
does not matter that we may have started on a humble farm in Nebraska, 
South Carolina, or Louisiana, or that our father had a family to raise 
just above a grocery store. What the black dissident says is, “You were 
born conveniently white (with apologies to my non white friends who 
are here) and this great convenience made it possible for you to get on an 
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escalator that others could not reach. The escalator moved in your behalf 
because it moves in behalf of people who are advantaged, and color is the 
first great advantage in this society.” That is what we hear all the time;, they 
say that our role is to anesthetize the others with hypnotic chants about 
freedom and successfully to emasculate the boldest dissenters. 

The theme goes on and on, and the revolutionary language fills the 
air. More than anything else, these allegations need to be proved wrong 
with convincing immediacy to save us from this growing national crisis. 
Anyone who has an answer needs to step forward and be heard. The prob- 
lems, of course, run the gamut from jellyfish in the Chesapeake Bay to 
saving the redwoods of California; but the weightier ones are war, race, 
poverty, and civil disorder. 

Let me focus on the crisis of race and the capacity of education to come 
to grips with this issue. We are busily engaged in inventing all sorts of 
new approaches to education, and everyone who is 300 miles away from 
home, and an expert, has his panacea for bad education. 

I claim the right to speak because I have failed at this as miserably as 
you have, both at home and abroad. We have an opportunity and a chal- 
lenge in this area, with an urgency that we have not really seen before. 
Business as usual must give way to very unusual business. While we count 
on innovation and fresh approaches, it is my conviction that the critical 
mass of action takes place hi "he large numbers of public schools throughout 
the nation. We must count on this establishment for redeeming the times. 

The handiest tools that the nation has are the hundreds of thousands of 
schoolhouses that sprawl over new suburban tracts, that rise above the 
shanty line in the slums of the smell-town South, and that break the 
monotony of ageless tenements in the urban ghettos of the North. No tool 
is handier than the bearded or miniskirted multitudes that populate our 
campuses in the North and the crew cuts or semiminis of the solid South. 
These young people may assume a veneer of suave nonchalance, but what 
they really want is relief from the legacy of hypocrisy and racism that the 
early decades of this century have bequeathed to them. 

Although many worthwhile ancillary efforts are being made at changing 
America and enlarging the margins of freedom for all of its people, the 
teachers of the nation’s youth must, in the time we yet have, let each 
successive graduating class move at an accelerating pace closer to the ideal 
of a nation that is indeed in pursuit of true happiness for all of its people. 
Success will depend in large part on the persons who are involved in the 
teaching profession itself — namely, you and me. It is very easy for us to 
project the problem into the realm of educational and political theory and 
into the more delicate area of tactics and strategies. One exonerates himself 
quickly when he decides that his motives are good; that his hierarchy of 
values is in fine order ; that his only problem is strategy. 

I want to get into the area of social ethics and into some of Tillich’s 
analyses of choice. I want to say that the issue becomes privatized when we 
feel the weight of it all on our shoulders, when we make an effort. In other 
words, the problem has to become part of our existence before it takes on 
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reality. There is a certain unreality in sitting in a conference or in an 
office talking about something that we have never really attempted to do. 
Have we ever faced a classroom of angry black students and tried to pursue 
one lead after another for an hour and a half until we found ourselves on 
some terms with the group? Those of us who are teaching, who are adminis- 
tering educational programs today, and have not had this experience have 
not been touched by the existential dimension of this problem? and we 
really do not know whether we can do anything about it. In fact, we 
are very likely to stifle someone else’s initiative by our own fears and 
apprehensions. We are hearing ghosts, and we are seeing things that are not 
really there unless we have had this come very close to us. 

So I say that the issue becomes privatized and existential as we open 
school and permit ourselves to feel the weight of it all on our shoulders — 
feel the weight of the slave system right on our own shoulders, feel the 
weight of a hundred years of discrimination in education on our shoulders. 
I know many who have done this courageously ; there are some in this room 
who have done this under great difficulty. 

No one ever has all the freedom that he wants in life, but freedom is 
not a static condition. I feel very deeply that freedom has its gains and 
losses and that the secret of it all is that when one develops the courage 
to use all the freedom that he really has, he will never get to the end of it; 
he will never really know how much freedom he has. Using one set of op- 
tions brings one to new heights, new vistas where fresh options appear, 
and as one moves on with this process, he looks back and sees the accumula- 
tion of choices, the accumulation of successes that he never dreamed of as 
long as he sat down and counted his limitations and restrictions. It is when 
one exploits this tiny margin of freedom that he has that veto power over 
simple things, that he discovers that his veto power begins to grow. This 
affects us personally in the area of choice and enlarging our own freedom, 
and it gets closer to the area of values and farther from the area of strategy. 
The nearer we get to the problem, the more we expose ourselves for what 
we really are, and the nearer we come to getting our hands dirty in actually 
trying to do the possible — or, to put it differently, in making the possible 
more and more do-able. 

We continually ask, “How can we do it?” The “how” gets clearer when 
the “why” gets settled. We cannot make people understand the “how” of 
something when they have not really agreed to the “why” of it. It is my 
opinion that the clearer the “why” becomes, the more easily one can 
straighten out his motives and the more easily one can discover strategies 
and techniques. 

In fact, I believe that lack of sophistication in approach is tolerated 
in people who are trying to do something worthwhile. This was Sargent 
Shriver’s approach in the Peace Corps. He used to take a mop handle and 
run the university people out of the building, because his theory was that if 
the Peace Corps were set up the way they wanted to do it, it would not 
get under way until 1970. Now the Peace Corps has been in operation for 
7 years, and Shriver has gone on to something else. 
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His theory was that university people indulge in a certain paralysis of 
analysis, as Martin Luther King used to say, and that we have a certain 
gift for sitting down and analyzing something out of reality so that it is 
finally not worth doing. By the time we get through with the analysis, it is 
too late, and the most dissident people have taken our audience from us 
and have shown them other ways of accomplishing the same ends. When a 
dean of a school of education decides that all of his graduates should 
have some exposure to ghetto schools, he does not need a whole year to plan 
for this. He needs only to reach for the telephone in the next 5 seconds 
and call up the principal of a ghetto school and make his desire known and 
then get together with the personnel people. In a matter of 30 minutes, he 
should be at the point of calling in someone on the staff and saying, “I had 
an idea, I had a vision, I jumped the tracks — I ran past your office. I 
understand that your committee is still down there meeting, but I have 
already finished the phone calls, and I know six principals who will take 
your intern teachers any time you are ready. If you cannot get ready soon, 
let me know, because some fellows who would like to be director of intern 
teaching here have told me that they can get this job done if you find it too 
awkward to do.” 

I say the motive has to be clarified. Universities found this out. Once 
the big 10 universities in the Ivy League made up their minds that they 
wanted some black students, they were shocked when they found out 
that, although the National Merit Scholarship already had a big file of 
capable black students with board scores in the high 1,300’s, 1, 400’s, or 
1,500’s, recruiters would poke around and come back saying, “I talked to 
so-and-so, but his son is too stupid, and I talked to so-and-so, and his 
Daddy is bright, but he inherited his mother’s genes and the poor boy 
cannot read; and so we cannot get any black students this year; but we will 
try again next year.” 

The National Merit Scholarship had a little box up in the corner of the 
form that said, “Are you interested in the National Achievement Scholar- 
ship Program for Negro Students?” It did not break the law; it did not 
ask, “Are you a Negro?” or, “Are you a Chinese?” When the Negroes 
checked this box, their test scores began to assume importance; and then 
Wesleyan had a 10-percent enrollment of black people in the freshman 
class, Yaie jumped 300 percent in its enrollment of blacks in the freshman 
class. What happened is that schools cbtained these scores and saw that it 
was not difficult to find qualified Negroes once they made up their minds 
this was really what they wanted to do. 

Wisconsin took in 79 special students under the so-called Doyle Pro- 
gram, and a great percentage of these nonqualified students made a higher 
average than the “qualified” freshman class. They ought to turn the whole 
program over to Mrs. Doyle and her people, because they did a better job 
thar the rest of the people in the freshman class. The Doyle team went out 
to Chicago and Milwaukee and found 70 kids that no college would take. 
They went back this year and got another 100. They found out that more 
students were making a “C” average among their group than among the 
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freshmen who came through the normal screening process. Who would ever 
suggest that this is good business for a university? These people have 
considerable “nature” and deserve considerable “nurture.” These kids can 
understand things and can be taught. If someone helps them get over their 
disenchantment, they can negotiate the college courses with success. So my 
argument is that when the motive is straight, when one knows why some- 
thing should be done, he comes very close to discovering the necessary 
strategies and techniques, nnd much awkwardness can be tolerated when a 
man’s motives are correct. The urgency becomes more pressing as we assess 
the alternatives. 

We have seen only a little of the results of denial of opportunity and 
rigidity of race barriers. The spiral has spun from rejection to despair, to 
hostility, and now to very sophisticated nihilism. The argument you get 
today is, “Listen, I am not going to accept your premise, even though it 
may be correct, because, if I accept your premise, I may be led logically to 
your conclusion — and I do not like your conclusion.” 

More and more young people are being impressed with this approach. 
They start out by indicting the whole system, so that when I come along — 
in my midforties — and try to tell young people that my daddy was a 
truck driver and he has four sons who are doctors, they turn around and 
say, “Therefore, truck drivers ought to have four sons who are doctors — 
is that what you mean? That will never be. Well, what are you trying to 
prove, Sam?” 

I tell them I am trying to prove that an escalator does exist and that if 
you can find it and get on it you can move up. The system can be had ; it 
can be maneuvered. And they respond: “You .say it can be. Well, have 
you been to Harlem? Have you been to Northeast Washington? If it can 
be successfully maneuvered, why is it that so few people have been able to 
maneuver the system?” They start out with a priori conclusions, and it is 
very difficult for anyone, through logic or empirical evidence out of his 
own biography, to be convincing in any way with the overwhelming weight 
of the evidence right in the center of all our cities and all across the 
rural South. So the urgency becomes more pressing as we assess what the 
alternatives are, and I think America has had a taste of what the alterna- 
tives are. I submit that we have had only a taste, however, of what the 
alternatives are. 

The next point I want to make is this: Success not only will have a 
lot to do with our feeling this deeply; it also will have a lot to do with the 
political muscle of the black community, city by city, county by county, 
state by state. We are no longer alone. Those who really try to do something 
worthwhile may discover that something else is working mightily in their 
behalf — namely, the political awareness of the black community. Something 
new is on the horizon now. We have black mayors in three large cities; 
we have black sheriffs; we have black police chiefs; we have hundreds 
and hundreds of black people elected to public oflice, even across the 
South, since the reapportionment legislation; and I believe that this is only 
the beginning. 



As a matter of fact, in Richmond, Virginia, Negroes became so politi- 
cally sophisticated that they put three Negroes in the city council. When 
two of them did not perform well, at the next election they elected two white 
people in their place. Now this sophistication is going to grow, and 
I do not think it is going to take 10 years. I think this is going to grow 
in geometric proportion, just as the riots grew, as one city sees what can 
be done in another. 1 also do not think that white people need to run to 
New Zealand or Australia because the blacks are coming. 

What 1 think this means is that anyone can be fair. One does not have 
to be the kind of liberal he once would have had to be to do the right 
thing. One is going to have very clear evidence of real political weight 
on his side, arising out of the black community and among its allies. This 
political articulateness is going to keep on growing and maintain a high 
degree of responsibility. 

1 would like to remind you of the young man who is leading the 
Democratic group in the District of Columbia — Channing Phillips. This 
young man is no tramp; his father has three earned degrees: one from 
the University of Pittsburgh and two from Virginia Union University. He 
has four brothers — and I know all of them — who are well educated. All 
have more than a bachelor’s degree. This young man has just received a 
Ph.D. in New Testament ethics at Drew University. It would be difficult 
for 95 percent of the white families in this country to match the Phillips 
family on any ground — physically, intellectually, or socially. This is the 
young man who is leading the Democratic group in Washington, not some 
irresponsible riot leader — he is just as calm and middle class as we are, and 
we can trust him.' The same thing is true of Carl Stokes and Richard 
Hatcher. These are superior human beings that the black folk have helped 
to advance within the political structure, and there they stand, leading our 
big cities. There is no one better prepared for what he is doing right now 
than Walter Washington, mayor of the city of Washington, D.C. This 
political sophistication is going to give great support to anyone who is 
really interested in redeeming education. 

A great many people have been frightened into believing that there is 
not going to be an orderly change, but I see something on the horizon that 
promises an orderly change. The change is going to be orderly, if there is 
going to be any change at all, because we are not dealing with an agrarian 
society in which all one has to do is shoot the owners of big farms and then 
monopolize the countryside by passing out 200 acres of land and a new 
farm. We would stop the whole black revolution dead in its tracks if we 
started talking about reapportioning land and giving everybody 200 acres 
and a new tractor. 

Rather, we are in a highly technological society, and if the revolution 
is to succeed, if the change is to come, it is going to require people with 
immense familiarity with words, ideas, and numbers; so school people 
cannot escape responsibility. If the revolution is on its way, and rapid 
social change is here, there is going to be chaos if the people who bring 
about this revolution are weak in handling ideas, spelling, reading, and the 
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number skills. Therefore, I think that education is far more a tool of 
freedom in this kind of society than in others. 

So many of the young people with whom I speak who talk in very 
revolutionary ways are really reading the words of revolutionists who came 
from agrarian societies. They are talking about the path of revolution in 
places that are far different from the United States of America. To talk 
revolution in this country, one has to talk about placing people in labora- 
tories, at the controls of airplanes, or in a data-processing center — not 
placing people on a farm, as in Ghana or Nigeria. 

If the public schools take a cool and detached posture toward the black 
revolution in this country, there really will be chaos. We will save ourselves — 
educators will save themselves — from a chaotic future only if we get busy 
and face the task of getting young people ready for the very revolution 
that they are talking about causing. There is nothing to fear if we go 
about it in that way. 

Finally, this is not a local issue: This is a national issue, and just as the 
federal government must involve itself in the cleanliness of waters that 
flow from state to state and the purity of the air that smothers state lines, 
it must be concerned with the quality of life that all of its citizens can 
embrace. This means equalizing opportunities in education from kinder- 
garten through the twelfth grade and beyond. I repeat: A nation’s real gross 
national product is not only figures of oil production; new construction; 
linear feet of timber felled, cut, and sold. It is also its human product. 
How many of its people are standing on tiptoe peering into the future as 
against those who have given up and ceased to canvas the options for a 
new beginning? 

When we first started talking about the federal government’s involving 
itself in rural electrification, people were screaming, “Socialism, here it 
comes”; but rural electrification came and set everybody just centuries 
ahead. Wherever federal intervention seems profitable, wherever it works 
for the greater good of the majority, this is fine, and everyone should have 
great appreciation for it. The federal government is involved in higher 
education in all kinds of special ways: for the veterans, for the blind, for 
the people who need rehabilitation services. All kinds of special-interest 
groups have benefited from it; many great universities benefited from the 
Land Grant Act; now the Federal City College in Washington benefits. 
They lifted up that tent and crawled underneath it, and everyone will bring 
his snorkel to the federal trough and guzzle as long as he can, if he can 
get shoulder room to get to the trough. Now the federal government has 
to make shoulder room for the black student at the trough. 

Special programs are being created to guarantee to this young black boy 
or girl that we are not proud of the legacy of slavery; neither are we proud 
of what has happened in the last hundred years. Let us stop calling each 
other names, but let every university, every dean, and every director of 
intern teaching make up his mind that he is going to be his own judge of 
how much he has been able to do to make higher education indeed the 
tool of freedom. 



PRACTICAL AND POTENTIAL POSSIBILITIES OF EPDA 
AND OTHER USOE-SUPPORTED PROGRAMS 



Don Davies 

Associate Commissioner of Education 
U .S. Office of Education 

The Education Professions Development Act and related legislation 
having to do with manpower and training have a surprising and enormous 
support in the field as well as in Washington in the executive branch, in 
Congress, and from the Commissioner of Education. The best evidence of 

this support probably is the current appropriations situation, which is 
as follows. 

ftl90 he n^ eSid ?l!- S j U j gCt reqUest for EDPA for fiscal 1969 was about 
$129 milhon. This did not include the Teacher Corps Title IV of the 

National Defense Education Act. The House Appropriations Committee cut 

$50 million from this, which would have eliminated all new programs and 

the potential for what we have been talking about for this first year. 

Fortunately, the full House restored nearly all of this cut. This action was 

taken at a time when the House was turning down all efforts to restore pro- 

grams m education, health, welfare, and most other fields. This was the 

only restoration made, and the credit for that, I think, ought to be 

It was Mrs. Edith Green of Oregon who provided very strong, vigorous 
and effective leadership in the House of Representatives to bring about 
t e very substantial victory on a roll call vote to restore these funds This 
was a remarkable performance and a remarkable testimony of the faith 
of Congress m the importance of teacher education in the United States 
It you read the Concessional Record for the days when this was bein« 
debated you will take great heart. You will find very eneouraging whal 
the members of Congress had to say about the field of teacher education, 
the Senate has not yet passed an appropriations bill, but the full Appro- 

pnations Committee of the Senate has reported out a bill that is identical 
to the House bill. 

Our appropriations situation looks rather good for 1969 with the 
single and very important exception of the Teacher Corps. Our request 
was cut m half by the House. The Senate has restored a little, but the 
figure is in the neighborhood of $17 million, which is about what the 
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Teacher Corps used in 1968. It was entirely inadequate then, I might add, 
to provide a full testing of that very important new model for the induction 
and preparation of teachers. 

We have received in Washington today 3,085 proposals for 1969 from 
teacher educators in the field. That is about 1,000 more than ever received 
under preceding programs. If we were to add up the cost of those 3,085 
proposals, the total price tag would be $1 billion. The figure just for the 
first year of the projects proposed was about $360 million. We are now 
in. the process of evaluating these 3,085 proposals. The major burden of 
reading, evaluating, and rating is carried by outside consultants, readers, 
and evaluators. 

Sometime shortly after Congress passes the appropriations bill, which 
will be before the end of the year, we will be in a position to announce both 
grants and nongrants. Sometime in the spring and summer of 1969 the 
first training programs under the Education Professions Development Act 
will get under way. Then we will begin to see whether the great oppor- 
tunities in this legislation are going to be realized in the field. It is going 
to be a very exciting time. We will then have very specific programs to 
talk about, rather than simply opportunities. 

I would like to discuss quickly some directions that seem to me the 
most important for change in American education and in developing per- 
sonnel to manage that education. 

A few months ago the Saturday Review ran a very funny one-page 
article by Ted Greenleaf. He put together a whole string of both old and 
new cliches, attributing most of these statements to nonexistent officers of 
nonexistent educational organizations. There was one particularly funny 
statement that appeared as a quotation from an executive secretary of the 
Society for Relevant Learning. This, of course, was all tongue in cheek, but 
Ted Greenleaf at the Office of Education received hundreds of serious re- 
sponses to the article — people wanted to get involved in the Society for 
Relevant Learning. He laughed about it, but he was saddened because he 
felt that people had not gotten the point. The real point is that in the field 
there is a kind of desperation, a genuine seeking for something that might 
be called relevant learning — as tired a cliche as that is — that will enable us 
to cope with the kind of crisis Sam Proctor talked about (see pages 1-7). 

Most of us are not so foolish as to think that establishing an association 
with a monthly magazine and dues will solve this problem. We know that 
solving it is going to be a much more difficult and personal process for all 
of us. I think that success will come through the resourcefulness of all who 
are genuinely distressed by civil disorders, war, violence, assassinations, 
and all the problems we are concerned about. It will come through the 
efforts of people who have suddenly become aware of the word racism 
and sensitive to all that word implies. It will come out of a growing 
recognition that we cannot afford any longer the divisiveness and the 
debilitation of poverty. It will come through the inventiveness of people, 
both young and old, who want to make some difference in this world ; who 
want to be relevant; who want to join a society for relevant learning. Un- 
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fortunately, this kind of change is not tidy and comfortable, and we are 
going to be paying our back dues, in a very real sense, in anxiety, stress, 
confusion, and conflict. 

John Gardner last year gave a brilliant analysis of the problems that 
our institutions face in this century. He looked back at the twentieth cen- 
tury through the eyes of a twenty-third-century scholar. In doing so, he 
pointed out that the twentieth-century institutions were caught in a savage 
cross fire between uncritical lovers on the one hand and unloving critics 
on the other. On the one side, those who loved their institutions tended 
to smother them in the embrace of death, loving their rigidities more than 
their promise and shielding them from life-giving criticism. On the other 
side stood the breed of critics without love, skilled in demolition but un- 
tutored in the ways in which human institutions are nurtured and strength- 
ened and made to flourish. Caught between these two forces, the twentieth- 
century institutions perished. 

It seems to me that our obligation as education leaders in 1968 is to 
do what we can to keep that prophecy from coming true. I think that we 
can. 

In order to bring about change in institutions, whether in the colleges 
and universities or in the school systems, it is first most important to bring 
about change in people. If education is to contribute to the goals and 
objectives of this country, we obviously need to develop more effective 
ways to recruit, develop, retain, retrain, and use educational personnel of 
all kinds. 

This process of changing people in order to create new and more 
effective institutions is what the Education Professions Development Act 
is all about. It is what my job in the Office of Education is all about, and 
I hope it is what people are all about in leadership roles in this field. 
We know that the development of new curriculums, new schools, new pro- 
grams, new classroom arrangements, new kinds of teaching techniques, and 
new research will not be very effective unless we make some positive change 
in the people who are responsible for all of these things. 

I would like to mention some of the most important changes that I think 
we need in education, which suggested very specifically, to me, comparable 
changes in the way we develop personnel for schools and colleges. I worry 
somewhat about telling these things to an audience so familiar with them, 
but I do it because it is the only way I know to try to give some genuine 
sense of direction to this legislation and to your efforts to improve teacher 
education, because our tendency is to get involved in tinkering with the 
details of curriculum and teacher education programs and forget about 
where we want to go. 

First of all and most obviously, we need at all levels of education — 
preschool to graduate school — to move from a mass approach to a genu- 
inely, highly individualized approach to teaching and learning. This is the 
most ancient concept in our craft, but the fact remains that very little 
individualized teaching or learning goes on in schools and colleges in the 
United States. By and large, we still put people into prescribed rooms, in 
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prescribed numbers of them, and teach the prescribed lessons we decided 
were important. To change to a genuinely individualized approach will 
require a massive effort to retrain educational personnel at all levels, start* 
ing in the graduate school and going down to the preschool. This is an edu- 
cational personnel development problem of great dimensions. 

A second change that seems of great importance relates to the fact 
that our present system still focuses primarily on learning and on storing 
and retrieving facts. This is in spite of the fact that we have had a great 
deal of literature and rhetoric in the last decade about learning how to 
learn, how to discover. We still have not learned how to implement that 
concept in school programs. 

We also know that if we are going to come close to solving the kinds 
of problems that Sam Proctor outlined, we are going to have to find ways 
to develop the aesthetic, sensory, and emotional sides of human beings. 
We continue to be frightened, however, by the noncognitive aspect of life. 
I think we are afraid that it is not respectable. We make fun of such things 
as sensitivity training because they somehow do not fit into our academic 
concept of what happens to people when they learn. I think that to develop 
a more meaningful, cognitive approach while developing the affective side 
of education in the United States will require a massive effort to develop 
new skills, attitudes, and knowledge in educational personnel. 

The third very obvious point is that we need to discard the idea that 
the school is some kind of castle with a moat around it, living in splendid 
isolation from the community of which it should be a part. Since the 1920 ’s 
we have talked about the community school concept. We really have not 
done much about it, and it has taken poor people and ghettos in the United 
States to dramatize the fact that people in communities want to have some- 
thing to say about how the school around the corner is educating their 
children. 

We need to overcome our present fear and fumbling about technology 
and learn to harness it for the management aspects of education and for 
instructional purposes. I say fear * because I think that, whether or not we 
like to admit it, most educators are deeply fearful of and hostile toward 
technology and all that it might do to the roles we have been used io play- 
ing. We know that harnessing technology in a positive way will require a 
massive effort to retrain personnel at all levels in all kinds of educational 
institutions. 

I would give special priority to the need to move from a negative to a 
positive attitude toward children who are different. I mean children who 
are black, brown, or red, or in any other condition that makes them 
different from the majority. This is a change of attitude that must occur 
throughout the entire educational enterprise, if all our talk about education 
of disadvantaged children is to amount to anything. It means turning 
around the attitude we too often have which says that if a child fails, it 
is because he is black, or because his mother and father do not own the 
W orld Book Encyclopedia, or because of some other reason that exists in 
the child, his color, his family, or his community ; not for some reason that 
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exists in the school and its administrators and teachers. The educational 
enterprise must accept responsibility for the success of its classes, and 
educational personnel, teachers, and administrators should have a high 
rather than low expectation of what kids who are different can, in fact, 
learn and achieve. 

We also need to develop for the first time a multicultural curriculum 
and experience in schools for all our young people. This is a very obvious 
point, receiving a good deal of attention today, but we are just beginning to 
learn what this means. In order to accomplish a multicultural view of the 
world and the school curriculum, a massive educational personnel develop- 
ment program for teachers and administrators at all levels will be required. 

The next point has to do with the pecking order that we have estab- 
lished within our ranks. Commissioner Harold Howe compares this to the 
barnyard hierarchy that brings the stronger and more confident chickens 
to the feeding trough before the skinny and introverted ones. Our pecking 
order in education is only slightly more genteel. It is characterized by a 
kind of academic snobbism which says that those of us who teach English 
and math rate a more favored position at the trough than those who are 
down in the shops teaching all those grubby vocational subjects or those 
nice ladies who are off in the home economics rooms. The sorry truth is 
that we really do value writing a critical essay more than we value 
reading a blueprint. This value is reflected all through our educational 
system, and it is the reason we consign many vocational and other kinds of 
subjects to educational ghettos of their own. 

We need to move from a system that emphasizes meeting requirements 
and serving time to a system that emphasizes performance and behavior 
as a basis both for planning and for evaluation. This kind of change in 
education obviously will require an enormous personnel development effort, 
because it demands a massive change in attitudes, knowledge, and skill in 
order to move toward a genuinely performance-based school and university 
system. 

And next, I would say that the climate and the environment of our edu- 
cational institutions is something about which we should be concerned. I 
am speaking here specifically about the schools in which the climate and 
environment is too often bleak and inhibiting, when it should be free and 
stimulating. I am talking about a climate that energizes a staff and in turn 
energizes students. An energizing climate, in my view, is one that includes 
academic freedom. It includes the opportunity for the staff to participate 
in a meaningful way in the development and management of that institu- 
tion; it means encouragement for new ideas; it means time to think; 
it means a climate in which diversity rather than conformity is valued. 
Developing such a climate in the American school system will require a 
massive effort at developing new skills and attitudes in the personnel who 
man the schools and colleges of this country. 

Finally, it seems to me that it is time to plan a decent funeral for the 
long-dying concept of the self-contained teacher in the self-contained class- 
room, and to move quickly to new patterns in which teachers are parts of 
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instructional teams supported by other teachers, other specialists, and 
various professional aides. Differentiated, flexible ways of organizing 
schools must replace the really unworkable and unproductive current 
concept. 

Now, each of these points suggests a change in education in the schools, 
but more important than that, each suggests and requires a new priority and 
a new emphasis in teacher education, both preservice and in-service. That 
is really my message this morning. 

The Education Professions Development Act will realize its potential 
only to the extent that it stimulates you and schools and colleges to move 
in these directions. Perhaps more important, the Education Professions 
Development Act will succeed only if it leads you and your colleagues to 
depart from the business-as-usual approach to teacher education; only to 
the extent that you are willing to get your colleagues to seize the potential in 
this legislation to bring about the changes that Sam Proctor and I have 
talked about. The first step is to understand the “why” rather than the 
“how.” I think you know how to put together a more effective training pro- 
gram. The motivational problem comes first. 

We in the Office of Education are just in the process of working on the 
first annual report of the Commissioner of Education, in which an assess- 
ment of the state of the nation in educational manpower and training will 
be made. Flowing out of this annual report will be our budget proposals 
and guidelines for 1970. As a result of the suggestions that have come 
from the field, we will be providing somewhat more specific supplementary 
guidelines in most of the fields of special priority for 1970 than we provided 
for 1969. The response to the 1969 guidelines was rather favorable, but 
there was a very strong insistence on more specificity in guidelines for 
special fields such as early childhood or school administration. In the next 
few months we are going to be seeking advice through meetings, cor- 
respondence, and telephone calls from the field. 

It is clear that the major priorities for 1969 will continue for 1970, with 
some adjustments in emphasis. These priorities will continue at least for the 
foreseeable future or until the needs are met. They are based on an obvious 
assessment of the needs in American education. 

First of all, the priority given in 1969 for developing personnel for the 
disadvantaged will continue. Early childhood will continue to be an area 
needing a great deal of attention for the next few years. The trainers of 
teachers and the graduate school faculties who train the trainers of teachers 
— the Double T and the Triple T, if you want to get into that jargon — obvi- 
ously will continue to deserve priority. School administrators of all kinds will 
receive priority. Teacher aides and other kinds of support personnel, per- 
sonnel for handicapped children and for the vocational and technical fields, 
and, of course, personnel for the academic subjects, particularly in the 
secondary schools, will continue to get some special emphasis. 

We are in the process now of trying to collect as many good ideas as 
we can about developing these priorities and shaping programs for 1970 
and for future years. I hope that you will feel free to let us know what 
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you think, not just about your specific proposal, your specific request, but 
about what is important, in your mind, in revitalizing and rejuvenating 
teacher education. I cannot guarantee you very much about the success 
of our operation, but I can guarantee you that we are interested and need 
your ideas and that we will make every effort to be responsive to your needs 
for assistance and information. 



EDUCATIONAL MEASURES IN CONGRESS 



The Honorable John R. Dellenback 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 

In the legislative process it is the committee that is often the effective 
agent. The impact of any one member on the floor of Congress really 
is not that great. A Congressman can have a much greater impact as a mem- 
ber of a subcommittee dealing with a piece of legislation before it gets to 
the full committee and before it reaches the floor of Congress. Therefore, a 
legislator searches out the committee that deals with the subject matter 
in which he really is interested. 

I feel that the fields of education and labor are experiencing some of the 
acute social problems that America is dealing with now. I feel that I can 
most beneficially, from your standpoint, talk to you about what I see as 
major developments after two years on the Education and Labor Committee. 

We are reaching in the direction of refining educational programs 
rather than primarily emphasizing the creation of new educational pro- 
grams. The battle of whether there will be federal aid to education is yester- 
day’s battle. The issue is resolved and shifts to the questions of : How much 
aid, and in what fields? What form will it take? Who will have control over 
it? These are the types of questions that we are facing now on the federal 
level. 

We dealt in this session with the Higher Education Amendments of 
1968 and with revisions of Title V of the Higher Education Act. Most of 
the sections of the latter deal with modifications and amendments of 
existing rather than new programs. It is not that innovation is dead; but I 
think that the emphasis for a while is going to be on refinement, on con- 
solidating and updating and seeing what experience really shows. One step 
somewhat akin to this that I also see in Congress is a reaching in the 
direction of longer-term programs instead of authorizations for just one 
year. In the Higher Education Act Amendments we are authorizing pro- 
grams that go on for five years. 

Most of you are familiar with the difference between authorization and 
appropriation. When it comes to the question of what Congress has really 
done, a clear distinction must be made between the authorization of a pro- 
gram and the appropriation for it. For example, the House has passed 
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a bill that deals with the Higher Education Act; so has the Senate. There 
are significant differences between the two, which will be thrashed out 
in conference. 

We are still not talking about appropriations; we are talking only about 
the authorization — the creation — of programs. Some of these programs are 
authorized for five full years, into fiscal year 1973. This means that those 
of you who are charged with the administration of the programs can, 
with a reasonable degree of certainty, be sure that the program is going 
to go forward instead of finding after a while that not only was money still 
not appropriated but the program was not even officially authorized. 

Just in the last year we were facing this type of situation with the 
Teacher Corps program. People were just limping along, barely able to 
find out whether the program was going to be in existence for a while. I 
do not see how anyone who is trying to administer a program like this can 
really do it effectively in such a situation. 

I think that there is going to be less federal control in some of these 
fields and more emphasis on state control. In the Education Professions 
Development Act, the guidelines for the Teacher Corps program charge the 
federal government with responsibility for recruiting, selecting, and en- 
rolling; but certain circumstances require approval by the appropriate state 
educational agency. Further, a state that wants to develop a program 
having to do with attracting and qualifying teachers to meet critical teacher 
shortages first submits a state plan to the U.S. Commissioner of Education 
through its own state educational agency. Then guidelines are provided; 
but the state has made the first move. 

Such provisions run throughout the legislation of the Ninetieth Con- 
gress, because there is concern about the Commissioner of Education’s 
having too free a hand. The same feeling is true in connection with the 
programs of other agencies. There is a movement to give more direction to 
programs originally developed with almost no guidelines. 

I think that various programs are going to be brought together. For 
example, under the Education Professions Development Act there is the 
National Advisory Council on Education Professions Development, 
which has been given the authority to review the operation of this Act 
and all other programs for the training and development of educational 
personnel and to evaluate their effectiveness in meeting needs for additional 
education personnel and in achieving improved quality in training pro- 
grams, and so on. The Council takes over a series of other councils that have 
had partial responsibility and brings them together. 

This bringing together helps to avoid duplications, such as may exist 
between the Talent Search program, under Higher Education, and the 
Upward Bound program, under the Office of Economic Opportunity. The 
two programs seem to have the very similar goals of searching out 
educationally disadvantaged who have talents that should be utilized. After 
extensive discussion of whether the thrusts of the programs were really 
different, the two programs were merged in the House version of proposed 
legislation. 
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I think that we are going to find more and more emphasis on voca- 
tional education. There has been a strong feeling that the field of vocational 
education has been a stepchild and that it should receive increased em- 
phasis in the educational field. It has not yet been decided whether voca- 
tional education means just a trade or skill — vocational education in a 
narrow sense — or whether there will be an attempt to teach basic skills 
that can be developed into specializations — vocational education in a broad 
sense. In one form or the other, there will be increased aid. I believe that 
the definition of vocational education will ultimately fall between the two 
views. 

Another trend that seems to be developing is increased authorizations 
and increased appropriations for education. Those of us who are concerned 
about education will be delighted to see this trend continue. 

Perhaps I should say just a word about how Congress goes about de- 
veloping legislation in the field of education. Either the House or the 
Senate can propose educational legislation — both may begin action at about 
the same time. When one body has passed a bill, that bill is sent to the 
other house of Congress for discussion. When both houses have passed 
different versions of similar legislation, the bills are sent to a conference 
committee. Members are appointed by both the House and the Senate. 
Two bills may be very close, or they may be miles apart — one recent bill 
showed 185 points of difference between the two versions, for instance. 

In the Higher Education Bill, which is of considerable interest to all 
of us, the two versions show differences in the amount of money author- 
ized and in the dollar limits put on programs for future years. In the House 
we felt that we could not plan as far ahead as 1971, but the Senate set 
limits through 1973; this is one of the points that will have to be thrashed 
out. There are other points of difference, but there is no need for major 
concessions by either the House or the Senate, and I think that we are 
going to come out with a good piece of educational legislation. 

Rather than go on with specifics, let me end by pointing out one 
thing to you. Often the decisions that members of Congress make about 
legislation with which they are not directly connected are made on relatively 
narrow bases. For example, I am not on the Committee on Military Affairs. 
When a bill relating to the military comes to the floor of the House, I have 
not listened to the hearing on that bill, and I have not had a chance to 
engage in the committee debate on it. I have tried to listen to as much of 
the debate as took place on the floor, but on the whole, I — and other 
members of Congress — tend to turn to people on the home front. 

I urge you to make the points about which you are concerned known 
to the members of your Congressional delegation. Often a letter stating the 
reasons why something seems good or bad or indifferent to you will really 
have a major impact. A letter that goes into details that we can follow 
outweighs a whole basketful telling us what we had better do. 

I do not think that many members of Congress are much influenced 
by pressure tactics, but we are all helped frequently by correspondence and 
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contact from the people in whom we have trust, for whom we have regard. 
Every one of you can on occasion have major impact on legislation. 

Until the war in Vietnam is settled, I feel that there is going to be a very 
real fiscal pinch. Under these circumstances, it is going to be difficult to get 
the increased appropriations for education that I am convinced we need. 
There will be conflicts and pulls of priority. Members of Congress who are 
concerned with giving education a high priority need your backing. 

Those of us on the Education Committee need you to back up the 
stands we take. Some of you have Congressmen on the Appropriations 
Committee; they are ideal persons for you to write to. Perhaps your Con- 
gressmen are not on either committee, but they still cast votes. If we are 
to make these long-term programs come alive as real programs instead of 
paper authorizations, if we are to do all the things that need to be done in 
education, we need your help. I urge you to make it your business to contact 
your Congressmen and let them know your views. 



MODELS FOR IMPROVEMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
TEACHER EDUCATION 

William E. Engbretson 
Former President of A ACTE 

Of the 80 proposals submitted to the Bureau of Research in the Office 
of Education for development of the design phase of elementary teacher 
education models, only 9 were funded. I plan to talk briefly about an 
analysr that I have undertaken concentrating on the 71 proposals that were 
not funded. Nicholas Fattu will follow with a presentation and an analysis of 
those nine proposals which were funded (see pages 30-35). This analysis 
will be somewhat statistical in nature, and I will not go into great detail on 
the various models that have been analyzed, but will give the history and 
development of this particular program, some comparisons of the plans that 
were submitted, commonalities and differences of those plans, and some 
criticisms of the plans as I see them. 

My interest in this field is deep. I have been involved in the original 
planning session of outside consultants with the Office of Education Bureau 
of Research. Subsequently, I served on the evaluation panel that selected the 
models to be funded. It occurred to us in both these sessions that it might 
be desirable to take the better ideas from the proposals that were not 
funded and to market these in one form or another to the field, so that we 
could all profit from the thousands of hours of time, energy, and thought 
that went into their preparation. That is the purpose of this analysis. 

During 1967 the U.S. Office of Education showed increasing awareness 
of the need for directed improvements in the development of elementary 
teacher education. In-house documents were circulated, and conferences 
were held delineating the need for improved models for preservice and in- 
service education of elementary teachers — preschool level through the 
eighth grade. On August 2, 1967, consultants and USOE personnel met in 
Washington to discuss the proposed teacher education development program. 

At that meeting, we reviewed the funded research affecting teacher 
education that had been conducted under the auspices of the Bureau of 
Research, and we attempted to develop with the USOE personnel a rationale 
for large-scale development activities. Implicit in this discussion was the 
goal of large-scale development to improve both elementary teacher educa- 
tion instruction and the system producing elementary teachers. 
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The Office of Planning, Programming and Budget in the U.S. Office 
of Education, which holds responsibility for long-range development, had 
already concluded that the following points, dealing specifically with ele- 
mentary models, undergirded the proposed program. 

1. Directed improvements in education appeared to be a more pro- 
ductive use of federal funds than undirected improvements. 

2. Not enough Office of Education money was being spent on develop- 
ment programs. 

3. Not enough funds were being devoted to communication and dis- 
semination of research findings, whether they were generated by 
directed programs or by “laissez-faire” programs. 

4. Not enough funds were available, and there was limited authority 
to make grants other than to colleges and universities and to state 
departments of education. 

5. Recent, more flexible legislation now can support the development 
of almost any education at any level. 

6. Stress is now on planning for future large-scale work and develop- 
ment of models for change in the educative process. 

7. Much research is development-initiated and -oriented and specific- 
ally seeks information that we do not already have. 

8. The realization existed that all education is multilevel and multi- 
sophisticated. 

I derived the following conclusions from the discussion of the rationale 
for this program. Others who were in that planning session may or may not 
agree with them. 

1. More federal money does not necessarily improve the system of 
teacher education. 

2. Consistent evidence shows that the attitude of parents is a most 
important outside factor in child learning and achievement. Some 
teacher characteristics result in better achievement by students, and 
most educational research does not deal with enough of these 
variables. 

3. To have productive results, funds must be used to influence a total 
institution, or a network of schools and collegiate institutions, rather 
than to deal with too few variables. 

4. A large-scale instructional systems development program is needed 
to influence teacher education. 

5. The programs should be designed for the preschool through ele- 
mentary-level teacher and should include both preservice and in- 
service components. 

6. Stress should be placed on institutions that produce elementary 
teachers on a large scale. We all know that a lot of research has 
taken place in institutions that are more interested in the research 
funds for studying teacher education than they are in the produc- 
tion of teachers. 
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7. Any proposals developed for the program should include a ration* 
ale, a viable theory, specified objectives, and evaluational com- 
ponents. There should be multiple approaches to the problems of 
educating elementary teachers. In addition, concern should be 
directed to individualized instruction; simulation; self-study; the 
use of multisensor y media; aspects of team teaching; testing labora- 
tory experiences; built-in development, demonstration, and dis- 
semination phases; built-in systems and cost analyses; and in- 
service education for all personnel conducting such programs. 

We felt that results of such programs should be available as models 
to other institutions preparing elementary teachers. It was felt also that 
since teachers have multiple competencies and multiple as well as sequential 
effects on children, proposals for a program to prepare teachers should be 
geared to how children learn. The program should also relate to how 
teachers aid in developing learning strategies and skills within children. 
It was further felt that associative designs should be stimulated which 
demonstrated linkages with public schools and community and social 
agencies, linkages with graduate schools for teacher educators, and linkages 
with producers of preservice teachers. It was assumed that the above 
elements could be implicit in certain kinds of models. 

Finally, a calendar for the design and development phase was presented. 
After the planning conference in August, the program was developed in 
the Office of Education and reviewed by the Research Advisory Council. 
The Request for Proposals was sent out on October 16. The deadline for 
submitting design studies was January 1, 1968. Contracts were awarded 
March 1, 1968, and the due date for completion of the nine funded models 
is now October 31, 1968. That will change the development phase that we 
will talk about later. 

Late in August 1967, USOE, generalizing on earlier studies and the 
results of the consultant meeting, prepared a list of questions and the 
calendar for the proposed program. These were circulated rather widely 
with a request for considered responses from people in the field. The Re- 
quest for Proposals, sent out in October, set forth nine program components 
that became general outlines for the proposed models. In addition, institu- 
tions that expressed interest in submitting proposals to plan and develop 
elementary models were sent a bibliography of research in teacher educa- 
tion prepared by the Office of Education. The program components became 
the crux of the plans that were submitted and the crux of the subsequent 
analyses by both Nicholas Fattu and myself. 

The first program component deals with goals of teacher-training pro- 
grams in relation to expected and measurable teacher behaviors and the 
rationale for each of those desired behaviors. The second deals with 
practices for selecting teacher trainees for the program. 

The third is concerned with the professional part of the program. This 
includes the learning experiences and content to be provided to trainees in 
die following categories: (a) theory; (b) subject matter related to 
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elementary school curriculum; (c) general approaches to instruction and 
specific teaching methods, techniques, and tools; (d) preclassroom clinical 
experiences including simulation, role playing, and the like; and (e) student 
teaching. In category three we also were concerned with teaching methods 
including tools, techniques, and grouping practices and methods of indi- 
vidualizing instruction in both the pre- and in-service programs. 

The fourth category concerned the relationship of the professional 
sequence to the entire undergraduate program. For example, when a par- 
ticular activity was to be introduced in the undergraduate program, what 
percentage of the total undergraduate curriculum would it comprise, and 
what nonprofessional courses — that is, outside the college or department 
of education — would be utilized ? 

The fifth dealt with types of content experiences appropriate for 
on-the-job or in-service training for graduates of the model program as well 
as with the methods and materials to be used in that category. Number six 
included faculty requirements and utilization patterns and in-service train- 
ing for the college staff, particularly for the professional component. 

Number seven called for evaluation and feedback techniques to determine 
to what extent trainees have acquired the essential teaching behaviors listed 
in category one, in addition to follow-up studies for the program graduates. 
The eighth suggested a multipurpose management and evaluation system 
with data storage and rapid retrieval capabilities. This would permit 
continuous diagnosis of student progress and frequent restructuring of 
trainees’ learning experiences. The final category was a plan for continually 
and systematically assessing, revising, and updating the program. The 
seventh, eighth, and ninth categories often were combined in the plans that 
were submitted to the Office of Education for funding. 

By January 1, 1968, 80 proposals had been received by the Office of 
Education. All submitted proposals were read, and the top 17 were selected 
by the Office of Education for consideration by a panel of field readers 
and evaluators. The panel met in Washington on February 5 and 6, 1968. 
Chairing the evaluation panel was David L. Rice, dean at Indiana 
State University, Evansville. The other members were Bob Gagne, pro- 
fessor of education at the University of California at Berkeley; Russell 
Kropp, professor of education at Florida State University; Don Medley 
of the Educational Testing Service at Princeton; and the author. 

This panel, along with. USOE personnel, considered over 20 proposed 
models very carefully and subsequently recommended 12 in three orders 
of priority for funding. Of these 12, 9 were eventually funded with the 
money available to the Bureau of Research. Approximately $1,075,000 
went into the design phase. M’- Fattu, who was on leave from his posi- 
tion at Indiana University to the USOE Bureau of Research, did an analysis 
and monitoring of the nine funded models. 

Consequently, we wrote a proposal for AACTE and Temple University 
to receive funds to do this analysis concentrating on the 71 proposals that 
were not funded. 
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Before discussing the basic data in these 80 proposals, a few comments 
are in order. It must be realized that a majority of the institutions and 
their elementary educational personnel were not informed of this new pro- 
gram in advance of the Request for Proposals that was sent out in October 
1967. This happened despite the fact that word-of-mouth information flies 
about as swiftly among schools of education as it does among other 
academic units and despite the fact that institutions and consortia that 
maintain offices dealing directly with federal government programs in 
Washington usually have advance notice of such programs. The majority of 
teacher educators of my acquaintance were not fully aware of the program 
until sometime after the request had been sent out. Perhaps a number 
of institutions chose not to enter this competition because of heavy staff 
commitments already made for the fall term. However, 80 proposals were 
submitted from 34 states and the District of Columbia. 

All nine federal regions were represented in the 80 proposals. State 
colleges and universities submitted 56, 14 emanated from private and 
parochial institutions, and 2 slate departments of education entered the 
competition, in addition to some regional laboratories. The American Fed- 
eration of Teachers and four profit-making or nonprofit-making corpora- 
tions not directly affiliated with colleges and universities submitted 
proposals. 

The state education departments submitting proposals were Vermont 
and Illinois. The regional laboratories were the Northwest Regional Labora- 
tory, here in Oregon, and the Upper Midwest Laboratory, located in Min- 
nesota. Corporations submitting proposals included the American Insti- 
tutes for Research; System Development Corporation; College Institute for 
Systems Development, Inc. ; and the Scruggs Company. 

.Despite the reference in the Request for Proposals to coalitions of 
institutions producing large numbers of elementary teachers, less than 20 
percent of the proposals came from consortia, or recommended the 
establishment of consortia or partnerships of institutions and other agencies, 
although one proposal did recommend the establishment of a national 
consortium for teacher education. Nevertheless, 15 of the proposals did 
make such specifications, including those from the state departments and 
the regional laboratories. The bulk of the 80 proposals came from single 
institutions. 

Contracts were awarded to the University of Massachusetts; University 
of Pittsburgh; Syracuse University; Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; University of Toledo, representing ait Ohio consortium; Michigan 
State University; University of Georgia; Florida State University; and 
the Northwest Regional Laboratory. Russ Kropp, who served on the 
evaluation panel, absented himself during the discussion of the Florida 
State University proposal. 

There was much variability in the size of institutions originating the 
80 proposals. Half the proposals came from predominately smaller institu- 
tions. Almost three-fourths of the proposals came from institutions with 
less than 20,000 students. The number of teachers produced by the institu- 
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tions submitting proposals ranged from 0 — in the case of the corpora- 
tions — to 866 at Michigan State. (These figures are based on the 1967 
AACTE study of teacher productivity at the baccalaureate level. 1 ) There was 
a mean of 204 elementary teachers produced at the baccalaureate level in 
1967. Although no report on teacher productivity was available on 19 of 
the 80 proposals, it was noted that the largest number of submissions came 
from the 19 institutions producing between 200 and 299 teachers during 
the past year. 

ACCTE member institutions were active in submitting proposals, gen- 
erating all but four. Of these four, one was in partnership with an AACTE 
institution, and one corporation-originated proposal was directly affiliated 
with a member institution. All the consortium and non-higher education 
institutions’ proposals were directly affiliated with our Association 
membership. 

I want to comment a bit on the process of selecting the nine that were 
eventually funded. The Office of Education, both in the new Bureau of 
Educational Personnel Development and in the Bureau of Research, gave 
detailed and intensive readings to every proposal, including those that 
arrived after the deadline date. Records available to me indicate that no 
proposal was read less than twice or more than eight times by separate, in- 
dependent readers. The average was four readings. Both subjective evalua- 
tive comments and numerical ratings were assigned by each reader to each 
proposal on a 1 to 5 scale, with 1 indicating a high score and 5 indicating 
a low score. The mean rating on all proposals was 2.99, with a high rating 
of 1.25 and a low of 5. After initial detailed reading and screening, the 
internal staff rated the top 17. Then the evaluation panel came in, recon- 
sidered the top 17 and 3 others highly rated, made their recommendations, 
and finally the nine awards were made. 

Of the nine funded proposals, eight came from multipurpose universi- 
ties, including one consortium, and one came from a regional laboratory. 
As far as teacher productivity is concerned, barring the regional laboratory, 
two of the institutions funded produced less than 100 teachers at the bac- 
calaureate level in 1967, while five produced between 100 and 400 teachers. 
One, Michigan State, produced 866 elementary teachers. With the excep- 
tion of the regional laboratory, which is directly affiliated with a large 
number of AACTE member institutions, all the funded programs were 
proposed by member institutions of the Association. 

The proposals that were funded tended to request larger amounts of 
money for the design phase than those that were not. The mean of funds 
requested for proposals that were accepted was slightly over $148,000, com- 
pared to a mean of $92,900 for the entire group of 80. 

I derived 28 critical factors from the nine program components, the 
earlier discussions of the program, and my own analysis, with the aid of 
several consultants. The report that I will submit to the Office of Education 

1 American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. Teacher Productivity — 
1967. Washington, D.C.: the Association, 1968. 110 pp. 
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deals with these factors in some detail. About all we can say here is that all 
top-ranking models that were funded and those top-ranking ones that were 
not funded presented detailed work on 17 to 28 critical factors in their 
proposals. No proposal that dealt with less than 15 of the factors was 
ranked in the top half by the USOE readers or by my consultants and 
myself. The possibility of successful funding seems to increase when specific 
attention is given to the details of the Request for Proposals. 

After constructing detailed and extensive charts on these 28 factors for 
the 71 unfunded models, we summarized and presented those data in the 
report. I have given you my overall conclusions on that point. 

In retrospect, after several months of work, the search for innovation 
and uniqueness among the unfunded models and their respective program 
components was not as exciting or rewarding as we had hoped it might be. 
Despite the fact that the Office of Education was quite specific in indicating 
that not all of the nine major components needed to be dealt with in the 
proposals and that the initiators could construct their own outlines, a rather 
surprising number of proposals did not even mention several of the major 
program components. 

Several requests were merely proposals for the Office of Education to 
fund some existing program at the collegiate institution. This may have 
been due to misreading of the guidelines or simply to wishful thinking. Sev- 
eral additional requests related exclusively to the addition of one program 
component, or at the most two, „ > be added onto the basic elementary educa- 
tion program already in existence at the institution. It must be pointed out, 
however, that there was a great deal of confusion around the country 
on just exactly what the Bureau of Research wanted. 

I will not go into great detail on the nine program components and 
the different aspects of them that I found to be of value and worth re- 
producing in the final report. I do, however, want to mention briefly some 
of the top-ranked nonfunded programs and what we did with the final part 
of the report. 

The programs that were selected as top-ranked, but not funded for a 
variety of reasons, deserve public praise. These included Ohio University; 
University of Florida; University of Wisconsin; American Institutes for 
Research; University of Minnesota, Duluth; University of Houston; Uni- 
versity of Northern Iowa; and the System Development Corporation. I 
gave special attention in this analysis to those top-ranked ones, plus several 
additional ones that I felt deserved mention and consideration by the field 
because they contained elements special enough to be worthy of considera- 
tion by all of us. 

I chose to include eight or nine edited versions of these in the func- 
tional report. One was from George Peabody College for Teachers in 
Tennessee. This was a proposal for a 5-year program including four sum- 
mers of work, two at the undergraduate level and two at the internship 
master’s level. A 5-year tutorial continues throughout this program. The 
program is designed to prepare vertical teams of trainees at several levels 
of proficiency. Trainees are involved in both the research and evaluation 
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components of the program. A fifth-year internship and a self-supporting 
clinical professorship are held in the public schools. 

The Stanford University program, I felt, was particularly provocative. 
It was a client-specific program, individually paced, and was designed for 
working with differentiated staff and teacher aides. The 2-year team pro- 
gram was essentially at the graduate level. The Stanford program was one 
of the few that was pitched directly at preparing teachers to educate various 
types of disadvantaged children and youth. The strength of the Stanford 
program was its concentration on the development of new schools, on the 
assumption that it is hardly possible to prepare new elementary school 
teachers without at the same time developing pilot schools in the field. 
Others also had this feature, but I thought that Stanford’s program really 
stood out. 

The System Development Corporation proposal did not come from 
elementary educators, but it was the best developed proposal rooted in the 
utilization of the computer and modem technology. It was a 5-year pro- 
gram — heavily applied systems logic — had a lot of interesting models and 
charts in it, and was rooted in the use of technology. 

I also have included in the final report an abbreviated version of the 
University of Tulsa proposal, which was also a 5-year program. It con- 
centrated on the production of creative, self-actualizing teachers and was 
heavily rooted in computer-assisted instruction. Every trainee throughout 
the program would have to compute his own procedures and his own ac- 
complishments. The model proposed the development of programed learning 
material for all of the general education sequence. It proposed the de- 
velopment of a learning resources center to be used extensively by trainees, 
and linkages with several regional laboratories for field experiences. As 
a substitute for student teaching, it proposed the de\ r elopment of a teaching 
project that the trainee would conduct sequentially to satisfactory 
completion. 

The University of Illinois program was one of the few to concentrate 
on the preparation of early childhood educators. It was a nine-pronged sys- 
tems approach to three different levels of training: early childhood, 
primary, and intermediate (or upper). It concentrated heavily on in-service 
and evaluation components and field work in community agencies. 

The State University of New York at Brockport submitted an excellent 
proposal concentrating on computer-assisted instruction. The 4-year pro- 
gram of teaching behaviors established training modules and concentrated 
on learning strategies for teachers and children with heavy use of simula- 
tion laboratories and systems analysis. 

Finally, I chose the University of Kentucky and Temple University. The 
University of Kentucky has a personalized approach and a close working 
relationship with public schools, tutorials, and teams of 20 to 30 trainees 
serving with one leading professor through several years. Although I will 
be accused of some kind of collaboration, I chose the Temple University 
program because of its proposed preparation of close to 400 modules of 
teacher behavior developed on systematic, self-paced procedures. 
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To summarize, there were a few commonalities in the above proposals 
to be found in most of the nine funded models and many of the others. 

First, in response to the request for systems analysis of the programs, 
there was heavy proposed use of computers in elementary education. 

Second, there was emphasis on individualized instruction, self-pacing, 
self-selection, and self-evaluation by trainees. 

Third, there was a noticeable abandonment of traditional course and 
time structures. A number of proposals outlined programs that would run 
through several years, cycling and recycling certain students through several 
parts of the program as needed. However, the better proposals tended to 
give up the concept of courses and, in many cases, the concept of credit 
utilization and our usual concepts of the academic year. 

Fourth, these proposals seemed to agree in general on many weaknesses 
in present elementary education programs. There were a number of good 
statements on those weaknesses. 

Fifth, there was common agreement that many agencies needed to be 
involved in planning teacher education programs, rather than just the col- 
lege of education. These agencies would include departments of public 
instruction, community and social agencies, regional laboratories, psycho- 
logical clinics, academic departments, and the like. 

Sixth, there was heavy reliance on the potential uses of audiovisual 
technology. There was also a reliance on the demonstration of good teaching 
and the use of technology in college teaching and in the public schools 
where trainees studied. 

Seventh, there were numerous proposals for increased early involve- 
ment in concrete experiences with children. A few proposed beginning this 
in the freshman year, which goes back to the normal school pattern. Many 
of the better proposals tended to recommend 5- and sometimes 6-year 
programs. One proposal called for laboratory experiences beginning at the 
high school level, before students entered college. 

Eighth, these curricular proposals called for enriched and extended 
laboratory experiences. Many included simulation, laboratory, and micro- 
teaching of various kinds. Student teaching received a lot of consideration. 
Some proposals indicated that the student teaching might well be dropped 
from the professional sequence if teachers were well trained earlier on 
behavioral tasks. Then supervisory and videotape efforts could be con- 
centrated in an internship lasting anywhere from one term to as long as 
2 years. 

Ninth, many proposals recommended in-servici* programs to update ele- 
mentary education faculty members. Tenth, it was noticeable that many 
planned a team approach consisting of professionals and paraprofessionals. 
This would mean the redefinition of roles of teachers, teacher aides, school 
service personnel, and other supporting personnel. 

Finally, I would like to make a few criticisms. In general, there was not 
enough attention given to the uniquenesses of performance needs for 
teachers and the relationship of these uniquenesses of performance needs 
to instructional personnel in preschool and early childhood education. There 









wa9 not enough attention given to the problems of educating the dis- 
advantaged and to the in-service education of the staff. There was in- 
sufficient attention given to following up in-service graduates of the pro- 
gram and evaluating the program’s effectiveness. No proposal really dealt 
with work relating to the problems of educating teachers of teachers; yet, 
that was one of the program, components requested. 

There was limited informed use of computer technology and other 
institutional techniques. There was much talk about such use, but there 
was not much evidence that it was really understood. There was also limited 
use of such related personnel as sociologists, anthropologists, and psychol- 
ogists, and of test services, industrial-educational-technological services, and 
others. There was litle concrete explanation of the use of community and 
social agencies for teacher-training purposes. 

There did not seem to be any real discussion of the purposes of educa- 
tion at the elementary school level. Yet, one might think that would be the 
place to start planning a program for preparing elementary teachers. There 
was an extensive discussion of what is, not what conceivably ought to be 
in the future, although there were a few exceptions to this generalization. 

I also must point out that there was a great lack of any student involve- 
ment in the plans. Very few talked about self-pacing or students’ being in- 
volved in directing their own learning experiences. Interestingly, where this 
concept was lacking, frequently the proposal itself would say that self- 
pacing was a goal they were trying to develop for children in the elementary 
school — who would be taught by teachers v’ tad not had much voice in 
the process of their own education. 

Last, there was not much concern given to training the teachers of 
teachers. 

Nine models have been funded. We have been told that the Office of 
Education hopes to be able to fund more massively two or three develop- 
ment phase proposals. In your behalf, I wrote to Commissioner Harold 
Howe and suggested that two or three might not be enough and said that 
we hoped there would be funds to support four or five additional programs 
among institutions producing large numbers of elementary teachers. Other- 
wise, we will end up with two or three massive research locations, and 
most of the rest of us, who have produced the bulk of the elementary 
teachers of the nation, will not know rauch about what is going on in these 
programs. 

The current leadership of the Office of Education plans to commit $25 
million to $30 million to the development phase with the addition of other 
institutions over the next 4 or 5 years. We hope that can be broadened to 
include more than just two or three programs. 

On the other hand, the University of Florida, which had one of the 
top-ranked programs not funded, has gone ahead on its own. The people 
there have set up their consultant panel and their internal planning teams. 
They are redefining their proposal and expect to put their program into 
operation as a totally new program. I urge that those of us who are 
interested in this subject, after examination of the educational specifications 
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in the nine funded models, undertake to proceed on the same basis. Moving 
into a new developmental program might be one of the most exciting 
things in which we could engage ourselves during the next 3 to 5 years. 

Persons interested in this analysis will find it available on microfiche 
through the Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) system, 
and limited numbers of mimeographed copies will be available from 
AACTE at a later date. 



NINE PLANS FOR THE EDUCATION OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLTEACHERS 

Nicholas Fattu 
Professor of Education 
Indiana University , Bloomington 

Mr. Engbretson has given a comprehensive overview of the proposals 
of the various institutions. I will consider the “why” and “how” questions, 
then examine briefly the nine funded proposals. A complete picture of the 
proposals can be found in the monograph that will be circulated by ERIC 
about the nine funded plans for the education of elementary school teachers. 
This will be available in the usual ERIC publication form. 

This monograph merely contains the plans. The final reports and speci- 
fications will be published separately by ERIC. It will then be possible 
for people in the field to compare promise with achievement, a very whole- 
some activity that should be pursued by a number of people. We do not 
receive enough criticism in the field of education or enough evaluation of 
what is going on, and there will not be much change until we do. 

Why do we talk about change in teacher education? Why do we say 
that we want to introduce these nine plans for changing elementary educa- 
tion? Certainly, we could talk about general purposes, which could include 
improving the quality of life. There are many dimensions to improving the 
quality of life, but certainly this would be a fundamental concern. We also 
ought to consider equal opportunity for all, and this does not mean that all 
people should do the same thing. 

Incidentally, I would like to mention a misunderstanding that was 
found throughout all the proposals and all the discussions — that was in 
the use of the terms selection and allocation. The term selection is misused 
in all these proposals in that the intent is not to set a score to eliminate 
anyone, but simply, under the individualized form of instruction, to allo- 
cate: to permit people to pursue the courses best suited to them. 

Mathematically, the problems of selection and allocation have a com- 
pletely different kind of solution. In the case of selection, out of a large 
pool of manpower we choose a few and reject most. In the case of allocation, 
we accept the entire manpower pool. Then we find the talents and the 
capabilities of each person and direct that individual — or help him direct 
himself — to those slots which would be most suited to his particular talents, 
interests, and ability to perform. 
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We need to define a little more clearly the “why,” to give focus, to 
give clarity, to give purpose and relevance to our particular discussion. 
One of the criticisms of the proposals in general is that we talk in very 
vague, general terms about improvement without saying for what purpose. 
What are the criteria of teacher performance? Is it presentation skills? 
Is it the performance of pupils at the end? We ought to give very serious 
consideration to these questions. 

The second point that we should be concerned about is the “how.” I 
would like to mention that the Book*of-the-Month Club currently is offering 
the Servan-Schreiber volume, The American Challenge , 1 that shows how 
the American business community, for example, has dominated the entire 
Western European market simply by using up-to-date business management 
procedures. It is high time that the same kinds of business management 
procedures start being applied to education. If we, as educators, do not, 
start applying them, they will be forced on us. A decision to do something 
is at the same time a decision not to do a number of other things. The 
resources of the country and of a community are not unlimited; therefore, 
I think that we are going to be called increasingly to account for the 
expenditures that we make at the present time and in the future. 

PPBS — Planning, Programming, Budgeting System — which was initi- 
ated in the Department of Defense, is increasingly being applied to colleges 
and universities. For example, the University of Toronto has a very exten- 
sive model describing its operation. Charles Hitch, who was in the 
Department of Defense, is now president of the University of California. 
Tale University, Harvard University, and a number of others have started 
using PPBS. PPBS is an attempt to apply the budgeting procedures that 
we use in our private affairs and in private business to the affairs of the 
public. Planning is in such a form that we define explicitly what we are 
talking about, what is it that we hope to do. It is the “why” that I was 
mentioning a moment ago. Programing means taking the plans and 
figuring out how we would achieve what was planned in the original set 
of specifications. A program is useless unless there are at least three 
alternative ways of doing a thing. In the next phase, each of the alternative 
ways is put on a cost basis. What does it cost in terms of people? What 
does it cost in terms of time? What does it cost in terms of dollars? Then 
we are in a position to balance our budget. If we want, let us say, teachers 
who can teach at the higher mental processes level, who are concerned 
about the emotional and social development of individuals, then these are 
the things we need to do, these are the numbers of people we need, these are 
the costs involved. Now, we can double the cost if we want one other 
feature added; or if we eliminate a feature, we can halve the cost. In 
other words, we can systematically apply the kind of discipline that is 
applied in the competitive open market to the public sector by PPBS, You 
might be interested to know that, by Presidential directive, all executive 
agencies of the government are on PPBS as of last year, and they are 

1 Servan-Schreiber, Jcan-Jacques. The American Challenge. New York: Atheneum 
Publishers, 1968. 291 pp. 
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systematically working in this particular fashion. Eventually I hope to see 
in the plans that are submitted a systematic PPBS that has been carefully 
thought out and indicates not only generally, but specifically, what benefits 
will accrue. And I predict that in dealing with our public we would find 
that the conditions would be much simpler, the element of politics materially 
decreased, and the achievements considerably enhanced. 

I would like to turn to some of the proposals. The bulletin that I have 
prepared consists of 10 chapters. The first one is “Introduction and General 
Background,” a topic Mr. Engbretson discussed this morning. The following 
chapters each deal with one of the funded proposals. 

In the Massachusetts proposal you will note that there is some hierarchy 
of teaching competencies. Beginning with the subject matter level, the 
proposal then deals with the presentation skills and the professional 
decision-making kinds of skills. Along the vertical axis there are tthe primary 
skills needed, the secondary skills needed, and the related instructional 
modes. The related instructional modes include a number of considerations : 
program and computer-assisted instruction (CAI). I would like to comment 
on CAI. Although a useful thing, it is an expensive sort of thing, and the 
rewards are likely to be illusory. CAI is useful mainly for what we might 
call the knowledge level. I said the CAI was likely to be illusory and 
expensive because anytime we start putting materials on a computer the 
expense becomes very great in terms of the instructional materials. We 
are limited to what I call the knowledge level. You will recall that the 
taxonomy of educational effect comprises knowledge, comprehension, appli- 
cation, analysis, emphasis, evaluation, and problem solving. If we want drill, 
if we want something that has a completely determinant answer and is 
completely determinant in its structure, then CAI may or may not be 
useful; it should be compared with a number of other procedures that 
are much easier and much cheaper to operate. 

There are also what are known as CMI (Computer-Monitored Instruc- 
tion) and IPI (Individually Prescribed Instruction), which will utilize the 
computer in a sensible way. CMI merely provides a means of keeping a 
record of the total performance of the student, keeping a record of all 
available instructional resources, keeping a record of the profile of the 
individual; matching the profile to the learning style and to the kinds of 
materials; and through an elimination process suggesting to the instructor 
what the next steps might be. The instructor may overrule the machine 
because he sees certain things that are not seen by the machine; still, 
CMI, with its complete access to all the instructional resources potentially 
available in the nation, can be more useful than CAI. There are four 
corporations of major size that experimented with CAI about 4 years ago. 
Last year only one was still in the business, and it is planning to go out 
of it; so do not waste your money on CAI unless you have some very 
simple courses. For example, on our campus we teach computer program- 
ing, which is a very simple kind of skill. It requires an average of 4 hours 
to become a completely accomplished Fortran 4 programmer; and in this 
case CAI is very useful because all the materials have very fixed deter- 
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minanU, and the responses ean be immediately evaluated in a completely 
objective fashion. Do not, however, get the notion that CAI is going to 
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N8 V y most was not all the statistics and not all the involved studies, but 
the ability to hear the students’ progress just by playing back their readme 
performance at the beginning, middle, and end of the program. The 
progress m terms of subject matter, presentation of skills, and professional 
decision making also can be evaluated. 

Independent study is a very important aspect of the whole program if 
concomitant with it are relevant materials and a workable scheme for 
learning. A workable scheme for learning, according to the most efficient 
modern procedure, consists of (a) behaviorally defined objectives for a 
particular unit or module; (b) materials that are related to those 
behaviorally defined objectives; (c) a pretest of these materials so that 
the individual is not taught something he already knows; (d) the variety 
of materials that can be studied in a variety of ways that have been tested 
repeatedly and revised; and (e) the final performance test. Note that I 
did not say achievement; I said performance. The performance test evalu- 
ates the ability to carry out the kinds of behaviorally oriented objectives 
that were defined at the outset of the unit. 

Course work, lecture, and seminar are very important adjuncts. Lectures 
ought to be pertinent, they ought to be timely, they ought to be up-to-date 
Word of mouth is still a very rapid and dependable means of communi- 
cation for certain kinds of activity, and the seminar, properly used, can be 
very valuable, particularly with reference to what we would call carrying 
on dialogue or interaction. According to recent studies on the productivity 
of research organizations, whether industrial or university laboratories, the 
organizations that maintain their productivity— i.e., are at the top of the 
list in terms of inventions, publications, and discoveries: are useful to 
ma ” a, l evince this common, outstanding feature: They talk to one 
another. A person who, upon becoming an authority, stops talking with 
his associates is very quickly out-of-date. A person who is constantly 
interacting with his associates, who has clearly defined goals in mind, tends 
to be a productive individual, even up in his sixties. It used to be said that 
all discoveries were made by young men up to about 30, at which point they 
started slowing down. This is true in organizations that do not communi- 
cate. That is why the seminar method is an extremely important method. 

A group of people who interact on ideas, who are constantly reading and 
telling something new, are likely to be very productive. 

Classroom simulation materials are another set of valuable instructional 
tools. About 5 years ago I was editor and author of the first three chapters 



of a book about simulation in education, in which we attempted to apply 
computer techniques to the field of education. Simulation in its simplest 
form means that an original situation, a model, is reproduced; this model 
is played on a computer, and from this many events can be predicted that 
could not otherwise have been predicted. 

My son, who is in medical school, this summer has been experimenting 
with a model of the circulatory system. This is a model expressed in terms 
of partial differential equations. It is very mathematical; it concentrates on 
important parameters; it has devised values that are relevant to this system; 
and it can predict various kinds of unanticipated, unforeseen, and otherwise 
unpredictable difficulties. The only justification for the model is, in this 
particular case, its prediction capability. In either decision making or 
presentation of skills the important concern is not to play the game, but to 
develop capability ; and a person who is very proficient at decision making 
is one who has several alternatives at his command and sees the con* 
sequences of these various alternatives as a series of what you might call 
conditional propositions: If such a thing occurs, then these consequences 
follow. The important concern in both presentation of skills and professional 
decision making is coping with a very large variety of alternatives available 
and knowing what is relevant in dealing with these alternatives. 

I will touch very briefly on the Michigan State Model. You will notice 
that it goes from clinical experiences to the competent teacher, the com- 
petent experienced teacher, and the professional instructional leader, with 
all the accompanying features that we found present at each level. 

There is the Northwest Regional Laboratory Model, which is known as 
the Palmfield Model. In it is a program evaluation component, a cost- 
analysis component. There are a series of intersecting units in the middle, 
a personalizing component, an instructional component, and a professional- 
izing component. Outside these three central core areas are the community 
ecology component and the institutional ecology component; then on the 
succeeding pages of the model are a variety of diagrams. 

The Northwest Regional Laboratory Model describes the modality that 
I prescribed earlier for an efficient learning process: the pretest, the wide 
variety of media, the instructional modalities that are appropriate to those 
media, and the post-testing in terms of competence. Incidentally, this 
scheme did not originate with educators, but developed out of World War II 
training programs within a military situation by the Office of Scientific 
Research Development. 

The Ohio consortium has a series of plans and indicates the general 
conceptual design for developing specifications in terms of this particular 
plan, with goals, teacher behaviors, behavioral objectives, and components 
for which the specifications will be developed. There are seven different 
components. 

The University of Pittsburgh is probably most distinguished by its 
individualizing plan, the 1PI (Individually Prescribed Instruction), which 
has been thoroughly tested by the Learning Development Research Center, 
has been applied in a number of school systems, and will be tried out in 
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about 50 different school systems this fall. There is a general weakness 
apparent here; Of the 39 hours called for, the content of the 15 liberal arts 
hours is unspecified. I feel that we need to exercise the same discipline 
with reference to liberal education, apply the same question of relevance to 
our liberal arts courses that we would exercise and apply with reference to 
our education courses. And since this liberal education component often 
forms from two-thirds to three-fourths of the education of teachers, it 
seems to me an item of considerable concern. 

I will mention now the criteria used for evaluating these proposals. One 
is total commitment on the part of the institution. This could not be an 
experimental program carried on at the side. This would mean that the 
institution as a whole has one and only one program, and that is the pro- 
gram that it has defined in its specifications. The staff is totally and 
completely committed to that particular program. 

The comprehensiveness of the plan is certainly important. Does it ex- 
plain in detail the listed components that were to be covered initially ? 

I think that staff competence needs to be emphasized repeatedly. By 
competence we mean the ability to do the job and to deliver. This means 
that the staff is willing to learn and that there is provision for it to learn. 
One of the things that impressed me about the Office of Education was the 
uniformly high level of staff competence. Further, 10 percent of the staff s 
time was spent in retraining — that was one full afternoon a week, from 
January through July. A distinguished teacher would come in to make a 
presentation on a topic of timely interest for an hour and a half or two 
hours ; the rest of the afternoon would be spent in following up the various 
aspects of this particular discussion, getting further readings, and really 
keeping up-to-date. I do not know how many colleges or universities 
exercise that same sort of activity. Staff competence is not a matter of 
initial capability, because the things that you know now will be outdated 5 
years from now. It is a matter of constant learning, of constantly being a 
student, and of constantly making provisions for new learning opportunities. 

Capability is the next thing in management schema. I was disappointed 
in the management schemata that were given in many of the proposals, 
because they did not seem to be perceptive enough. When you know every- 
thing there is to know about a particular development, when everything 
that is to be discovered has been discovered, all you need to do is put it 
together. The management schema, the feasibility of a particular plan, can 
be pretty well evaluated in terms of feasibility as determined by the absence 
of surprise factors, the absence of the need to improvise and to fill in 
gaps that were not brought out. 

Finally, I would like to indicate that instructional efficiency in terms of 
a functional relationship is probably composed of at least four factors. 
Goal clarification would be one of the factors. The relevance of materials 
to the goals and the diversity and variety of those materials would be 
another factor. The learning activities and other activities that are per- 
formed and their relevance to the goals are very important. And last is 
the need to give more instruction in the areas involved. 
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TEACHER EDUCATION AND THE CHANGING ROLE 
OF TEACHERS 

George W. Denemark 
Dean, College of Education 
University of Kentucky, Lexington 

Contemporary society is making new demands on education that are 
far-reaching and pervasive. It seems to me that the urgent demands of 
some of our social issues and problems are touching education in very 
significant ways. Harold Taylor commented not long ago that — 

The circumstances of contemporary American society are now mak- 
ing extreme demands that our educational system is not yet ready to 
meet, a demand for an education of quality for those who have until 
now been deprived of it. A demand for the reconstruction of society 
from top to bottom in order to bring the fruits of an expanding economy 
in a postindustrial era to all of our citizens. The dimensions of the 
reconstruction reach from the establishment of equality and economy 
and social opportunities to the enrichment of the cultural and aesthetic 
life of all citizens. 1 

These demands also are having far-reaching effects on many of the well 
established notions about the patterns and structures of our schools and 
of the learning process. As Kevin Ryan of the University of Chicago com- 
mented recently in a talk to a NCTEPS conference, 

The old egg carton school building, with its standardized learning, 
is passing. With it is going the school day dominated by the bell signal- 
ing the beginning and end of neat slices of tim e — 4 5- to 50-minute 
packages of knowledge to be consumed by all. We’re being forced to 
abandon our belief that children learn best in classrooms of 25 or 30 and 
in quiet libraries with quiet books. . . . We’re rejecting the notion that 
all children, even within the same track, should receive the same in- 
formation and training and proceed at the same rate. Although there 
are still great counterpressures, there is a growing disaffection with the 
principle of solving the problems of American education by program- 
ming the children with more and more information. . . . 

1 Taylor, Harold. The World and the American Teacher . Washington, D.C.: the 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 1968. 312 pp. 
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. . . We are leaving behind all these ideas and structures because we 
are discovering that even our more intense efforts of the last 10 years are 
fundamentally bankrupt. We have been getting better and better at 
preparing children for a world that no longer exists. 2 

I suggest that, in the first place, society is making new, urgent, and 
compelling demands on education and that these demands are changing 
the traditional patterns of schooling and learning. Among those significant 
changes in education are important changes coming about in the role of 
the teacher. The Prospectus of the National Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards, used in conjunction with its recent Year 
of the Non-Conference, had this to say: 

The job of the teacher has become unmanageable. The self-contained 
teacher and the self-contained classroom and the self-contained school 
are obsolete. No single individual has the competence, energy, and time 
to deal effectively with all the responsibilities assigned to one teacher. 
No teacher can afford to operate in the isolated and insulated fashion 
which has characterized many self-contained classrooms. No school can 
remain vital and dynamic or up to date if its staff is out of touch with 
the community and the rest of the educational world. A progressive, 
affluent society cannot tolerate or afford teachers or schools which try to 
go it alone without the help and stimulation of colleagues. 3 

It seems to me that one of the most important and exciting things that 
have happened to our concept of teaching in many years, perhaps in the 
last half century or more, has been our current departure from die image 
of the teacher as an isolated adult working in lonely professional solitude 
with a standard-size group of children. The impossible demands made on 
a classroom teacher — demands ranging all the way from the most complex 
and sophisticated professional diagnosis to a host of routine clerical and 
custodial burdens — have convinced many of us, and school board members 
and teachers as well, of the validity of the concept of a supportive staff for 
the classroom teacher and of differentiated roles for classroom instructional 
personnel. 

In an age of growing demands on the school for an expanding range 
of urgent social and economic objectives — demands that it often has been 
unable to meet adequately — it is more apparent than ever that we must 
abandon the concept of the omniscient teacher. Instead, we must view 
teaching as participation in an instructional team containing a broad range 
of properly coordinated professional and paraprofessional workers. Of par- 
ticular significance is the changing role of the elementary teacher. The 



2 National Education Association, National Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards. The Teacher and His Staff: Differentiating Teaching Roles. 
Report of the 1968 Regional TEPS Conferences. Washington, D.C.: the Commission, 
1969. pp. 72-73. 

3 National Education Association, National Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards. Prospectus. Year of the Non-Conference 1966-67 — Emphasis: 
The Teacher and His Staff. Washington, D.C.: the Commission, 1967. p. 1. 
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traditional concept of the elementary teacher has been that of a jack-of-all- 
trades generalist capable of working effectively with a group of 25 chil- 
dren for 6 hours a day in all or most of the subject fields. The alternative 
to this concept often has been seen only as the acceptance of the depart- 
mentalized approach common to most secondary schools, where teachers 
offer courses in various subject fields and students move from one instruc- 
tor to another depending on the subject under study. 

Fortunately, however, an increasing number of school systems have 
decided that neither alternative adequately represents an appropriate pat- 
tern for instruction in the elementary school. Instead, they are turning with 
increasing frequency to approaches aimed at maintaining an integrated, 
coordinated approach to teaching and learning, while recognizing that the 
demands of the task require the special talents and energies of an instruc- 
tional team, rather than of a single teacher. 

Analyses of teacher responsibilities have disclosed many different levels 
of knowledge and skill. Some teaching tasks demand advanced professional 
knowledge and judgment of a high order, while others require profes- 
sional skills of a quite modest level. Some facets of classroom instruction 
appear largely technical in nature, while others are of an essentially routine, 
clerical character. 

All of these, to be sure, contribute to the education of children if they 
are planned and coordinated by an experienced, professionally competent 
teacher. It has become increasingly apparent, however, that all cannot and 
should not be carried out by the same individual. An increasing number 
of schools are departing from a monolithic view of teaching and are instead 
initiating staffing plans that use the talents of a broad range of persons — 
for example, the Fountain Valley Schools in Huntington Beach, California. 

These schools have developed a plan that groups six classrooms, staffed 
by a regular, professionally prepared teacher, into modules under the 
leadership of a coordinating teacher. A teacher aide is assigned to each 
such ungraded module, and college work/study students serve as noon duty 
aides. In addition, there are parent aides for library, clerical, and instruc- 
tional-material preparation duties. There are curriculum center personnel 
and shared services of a teacher of the educationally handicapped to help 
classroom teachers adapt programs to children who do not fit the regular 
pattern of teaching and learning. There is access to specialists in vocal and 
instrumental music, school psychology, nursing, and other areas. All of 
these supplement the regular teaching staff and enrich the learning oppor- 
tunities of every child. 

This kind of plan, in my judgment, encourages differences among 
teachers rather than demanding narrow standardization. Each teacher 
can depend on his colleagues for help in areas in which their talents 
and interests go beyond his own. Rather than viewing teachers as stand- 
ardized, interchangeable parts on a vast educational production line, 
this new instructional team approach encourages differences among teach- 
ers and seeks to blend these differences in such a manner that each student 
is exposed to a broader range of experience, interest, and talent. Access to 
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the assistance of aide' trained to perform a variety of clerical and sub- 
professional duties, frees the time of staff and coordinating teachers to 
plan with colleagues, to counsel students, to diagnose learning problems 
of individuals, and to carry out a variety of other important professional 
tasks aimed to improving teaching and learning. 

Another advantage to this new concept of staffing is that it recognizes 
and provides for variations in learning and teaching styles. In advocating 
the matching of teachers and pupils, Herb Thallen of the University of 
Chicago commented recently that — 

Everybody seems to realize that some pupils perform better with 
certain teachers than with others. Surprisingly enough, although every- 
one recognizes that the interpersonal relationship between child and 
teacher is the heart of the learning situation, most systems used for 
grouping children overlook this factor completely. The grouping of 
teachers into instructional modules within a school under the coordina- 
tion of an experienced teacher-leader and with access to supporting para- 
professional help makes possible a blending of teacher personalities and 
teaching styles and can substantially enhance the likelihood of achieving 
a better fit of school programs to individual children. 4 

These new concepts of the teacher have recognized not only differences 
among teachers in style, personality, and special interests, but also im- 
portant distinctions among the beginning teacher, the regular staff teacher, 
and the outstanding career teacher. Some school systems are making pro- 
visions for beginning teachers to work in team relationships where they 
will have direct, regular access to consultation and help from experienced 
colleagues. Too often, promising beginning teachers may be lost to the 
profession because they are discouraged and disgruntled from having 
been given the most difficult and demanding assignments at the very out- 
set with little or no provision for supervision, encouragement, or support. 

Some school systems of promise these days are keeping and using more 
effectively their outstanding career teachers by assigning them roles of 
responsible leadership in instructional teams. Given such opportunities 
to enlarge the impact of their professional knowledge and skill, many out- 
standing teachers are being retained in classroom relationships with 
children rather than being shifted to administrative or supervisory posts. 
With these new opportunities for instructional leadership are coming modi- 
fications in status, in teaching load, and in compensation. 

One other variation in utilizing teaching personnel is the employment 
of part-time teachers. I saw recently a notation indicating that our teacher 
shortage would be over early in the 1970’s and that, by that time, most 
school systems would find they had more teachers who had been prepared 
some time previously returning to school for part-time or full-time assign- 
ments. So often in the past, superintendents and other school personnel 



4 Thallen, Herbert. “Matching Teachers and Pupils.” Education Digest 32:10-12; 
May 1967. (Reported from NEA Journal 56:18-20; April 1967.) 



have looked on part-time staff as a kind of last resort; it was only in 
emergency circumstances that they turned to part-time persons. Yet, as we 
look at the expanding range of needs within the instructional teams that 
I have recommended for your consideration, it seems to me that many 
schools will find themselves unable to afford the full-time services of a per- 
son with a particular talent or interest. In these situations they may indeed 
benefit from the resources, experience, talent, and energy of many well 
trained persons who are able to work in a part-time teaching position. It is 
also quite likely that persons in such a part-time role can free regular, 
full-time teachers for the planning, coordinating, and individualizing kinds 
of leadership functions that they find difficult or impossible to do when 
they are locked into a full day’s schedule of teaching regular classes. This 
also represents one of the promising developments in teacher staffing pat- 
terns for the future. 

Now, lest you think that this is all just the talk of a few people spinning 
dreams for what might be, I suggest to you that such ideas are beginning to 
be considered as proper subject matter, not only in professional conferences 
and conversations, but in professional negotiations as well. Witness, for 
example, the statement from part of a recently negotiated agreement be- 
tween a teachers association and the board of education — called the School 
Committee — in Quincy, Massachusetts , 

. . . The Committee and the .issociation consider that . . . practices 
not now in effect in the Quincy school system and practices not yet 
developed by any public school system may make great contribution 
toward improving not only the quality but also the efficiency of the 
educational process. . . . Such areas include . . . use of nonprofessionally 
trained personnel to perform pupil supervision tasks outside the class- 
room, clerical tasks, the reproduction of instructional materials, and 
the like. They also include the possibility of measuring the obligatory 
portion of a teacher’s workday in terms of the time required to perform 
professional functions rather than a stated number of hours, the possi- 
bility of a separate contract year . . . compensation related thereto for 
volunteer professionals who might undertake special professional leader- 
ship and development assignments, the possibility of so reorganizing the 
classroom teaching function as to permit more effective use of superior 
classroom teachers, and the possibility of identifying and describing 
characteristics of professional performance so as to permit more mean- 
ingful evaluation thereof . 5 

The agreement reported above calls for a joint committee of the school 
board and the teachers association to study and make recommendations 
on these matters. It pledges that the School Committee will not consider any 
recommendation unless it has gone first to the joint committee. It seems to 
me important to recognize that teachers, school board members, and other 
thoughtful individuals are beginning to see this, not as a wild notion of 

5 National Education Association, Research Division. Negotiation Research Disest 

1. p. A3, September 1967. 
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some distant future, but as a practical matter to be negotiated and debated 
in contractual relationships. 

I will consider now the implications of some changing concepts of 
teacher roles for the preparation of teachers. There are broad groupings in 
which some of these implications fall. Some of them relate to program 
differentiations; others, to matters of procedures or standards for selecting 
and retaining persons in teacher education programs; still others, to the 
area of cooperative relationships between schools and colleges and other 
educational agencies. 

Turning to the first, greater program differentiation, it seems inevitable 
that ideas concerned with changing teacher roles and greater differentiation 
of these roles are bound to suggest an increase in program differentiations 
that reflect not only our present ones — focusing on grade level and subject 
variations — but also ones that take into account such instructional roles as 
teacher aide, technician, beginning teacher, or staff teacher. (By staff 
teacher, I mean a teacher who is past the period of internship or residency. 
Some writers recently have suggested that we might want to think of the 
beginning teacher as having about 3 years of internship and residency 
before he is certificated and accepted by the school system as a staff 
teacher.) 

Another category of classroom teachers — coordinating teachers, or team 
leaders — would be persons of considerable maturity; persons of outstand- 
ing ability to coordinate, direct, and guide the efforts of other teachers; 
persons capable of filling a managerial-instructional-leadership role. 

Certainly, there is an increasing need for educational specialists, persons 
who may not be full-time people in the classroom — perhaps scholars in one 
or another of the disciplines — but who have some significant contribution 
to make to the elementary or secondary school program. Other persons, of 
course, would he in various special fields, such as those of library and 
health. 

The differentiated teacher roles and a support staff for the teacher help 
to break with the concept of universal teachers that we have accepted for 
so many years. I think it is clear that no teacher is equally good at every- 
thing. Each has strengths and weaknesses that should be taken into account 
in his training program as well as in his professional assignment. Although 
it continues to be important to prepare teachers to cope with the broad 
range of variations in students and in community settings, it is less than 
realistic to expect equal success with every teaching mode, every child, 
in all cultural settings. It is time that we paid more attention to the 
individual differences among teachers instead of acting as if the term had 
meaning only in relation to children, 

“Take into account the individual differences of children” is a favorite 
catchword for instructors in colleges of education and supervisors in school 
systems. We say this at the same time we are engaged in a sort of lock- 
step, narrowly standardized program that seems committed to stamping out 
any evidence of individual differences and talents among those people whom 
we are preparing for teaching. 
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Teacher preparation programs, in my judgment, should recognize, 
accept, and even aim for a range of differences in styles of teaching and 
special interests among prospective teachers, and then assist school systems 
in employing and assigning teaching personnel in effective, complementary 
roles as members of instructional teams. Most of us are aware that prejudg- 
ing the effectiveness of an individual candidate for teaching is a very deli- 
cate matter. One cannot decide whether a person is going to make it. It is 
often a matter of judging in the context in which that person works. 

I can recall from the University of Maryland some very sweet young 
ladies from attractive Baltimore suburbs who simply could not have sur- 
vived, would not have stayed in teaching, if they had been in certain 
assignments in the Baltimore urban setting, although they might have 
done very well in some other setting. Some of the same people could 
have made it if they had had some experience, contact, and opportunity 
for knowing about a different world before being cast into it in a produce- 
or-else situation. What I am suggesting is that people are different; they 
have different talents, different approaches, and different styles as teachers, 
just as children do. And if we can give move attention to fitting teachers to 
the children with whom they will work, we will be doing a great deal. 

I would also suggest that we not only encourage the development of 
differences and strengths rather than deplore them, but also help school 
systems aware of the special talents and interests of individual teacher 
candidates employ these people in a way that seeks to bring together, 
enmesh, and blend more effectively their complementary talents, skills, 
interests. Rather than approaching a personnel task by saying, “I need to 
replace a third-grade teacher for next fall,” a principal should think about 
the need to get someone to work with third and other grades who has a 
particular interest in remedial reading, for example. We need not only to 
emphasize variations among teachers, but also to encourage school systems 
to become aware of these and to employ staff so that the blending of these 
variations, interests, and talents represents the most promising instruc- 
tional team. 

Another program differentiation that is associated with the concept 
of changing teacher roles is the broadening of our objectives to include 
such things as parent education and service to society. With this broader 
concept of what teacher education is about, we may well be recognizing 
that programs in schools and colleges of education have important contribu- 
tions to make to general education objectives, to general parent education, 
and to the role that parents indeed play in the educative process. Since 
we are now talking more about the possibility of a broad range of social 
service opportunities that our young people might consider as alternatives 
to military service or the Peace Corps, schools and colleges of education 
may want to develop training opportunities and experiences for persons 
to support this broadened concept. 

Realistically, much of the education that we are suggesting young people 
need, and particularly young people with certain kinds of disadvantages or 
disabilities, requires a level of adult participation and involvement in the 
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teaching-learning process beyond that which 1 think we can conceivably 
finance with full-time, fully prepared professional teachers. Consider, for 
example, some of the demands in working with mentally retarded children 
or children with language disorders. Many of the functions of delivery, 
chauffeuring, and materials preparation, as well as the simple management 
of children to and from bathrooms or assistance with meals, are all beyond 
what we are likely to see come about with a full core of professionally 
trained people. We may well be able to enrich and improve programs for 
many young people by using a broader circle of people at different levels 
of preparation and of commitment. 

It also seems to me that the concept of changing teacher roles has 
important implications for the balance between theory and practice in 
programs for prospective teachers and related instructional personnel. For 
persons working in mainly clerical or rather narrow technical assignments 
there probably is relatively little need for much theory, except perhaps for 
the most basic insights into such topics as human development. 

On the other hand, the person who will be coordinating teachers and 
team leaders needs to be a first-rate scholar, not only in the technical skills 
associated with effective teaching, but in the whole background of the 
meaning of these skills in theory, in the foundational understanding of 
human behavior, in the function of schools, and so on. Since these people 
need to understand the broadest possible range of alternatives available to 
schools and to teachers, it seems to me that we should emphasize much 
more heavily the aspects of theoretical backgrounds and substantive studies 
that facilitate the understanding of basic factors underlying certain prac- 
tical skills and behavior. 

The changing role of teachers also has implications for the selection 
and retention of standards for teacher education. Certainly, differentiation 
in the role of teachers should involve different admission and retention 
standards for instructional personnel, ranging from people who are involved 
in essential clerical tasks to others who are doing technical tasks at a more 
sophisticated level and to others who are educational strategists. To suggest 
using the same standards for admitting people to each of these programs 
and the same screening measures for advancing in the programs seems 
simply naive. 

Obviously, the standards for some of these newly developing instruc- 
tional roles will need to be much higher than those that we have employed 
in the past — for example, those for the coordinating teacher. Others may 
well be lower than we have been accustomed to in the past — the teacher 
aide is a case in point. Indeed, some school systems have had quite promis- 
ing and rewarding experiences in using indigenous personnel, many with 
a very limited educational background, from the area in which the program 
is being operated — people who have particular capacities for and skill in 
working in a warm, effective, human relationship with children and parents 
in a given community. 

I think that this greater flexibility in selection and retention standards 
may help us out of our current trap of seeking about 2 million geniuses — 
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persons of outstanding intellectual and social talent to fill classroom teacher 
roles in the schools of the nation— and then using this same pool from 
which to recruit all of our administrative and supervisory personnel. We 
are looking for 2 million top-talent people, but we are Pitting many of 
them in jobs that are largely clerical and routine in nature. Then we try 
to steal away these people for filling administrative and supervisory posts 
on the grounds that every administrator by definition needs to be an ex- 
perienced classroom teacher. Perhaps the broadening of the continuum of 
teaching roles will enable us to recruit and use effectively a much broader 
range of persons with varying talents, energy levels, and commitments to 

It seems inevitable that these changes in roles are bound to place a 
greater emphasis on performance criteria than on degrees and credits in 
assessing the effectiveness of people. With about half a dozen different kinds 
of instructional positions in the school, it will be necessary to ask what 
makes a difference in the effectiveness of each of these jobs. This, I think, 
i« going to draw us away from the notion that it is simply a matter of more 
courses and more credits and lead us to ask what they are able to do as a 
consequence of these experiences that they were unable to do without them. 
This is easier said than done, of course, but the new criteria for accrediting 
programs of teacher education seem to have moved very promisingly toward 
an emphasis on performance evaluation. Certainly, many of the things tha 
are being talked about now as a result of the interest of the National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, and others, also 
are emphasizing greater attention to performance and what difference pro- 
grams make rather than to the form and length of the programs. 

Let me move to the final area of implications, which is concerned with 
greater cooperation and coordination among colleges and school systems. 
It seems inevitable that this will come about if we take seriously the de- 
velopments in changing teacher roles. It is clear, for example, that no 
single institution is likely to be able to train for all of these roles; there is 
going to be such a broad range at such different levels that institutions will 

have to choose areas of concentration. ... . . „ 

For example, junior colleges and technical schools have logically grow- 
ing importance in the area of training teacher aides and technicians. 
Rather than assuming that this is an infringement on schools and colleges 
of education, we ought to be saying that this is probably where that job is 
best done; let us assume the responsibility for training the trainers rather 
than assuming that we will do the entire job-preparing teacher aides and 

other auxiliary personnel as well as regular teachers. 

School systems, of course, need to be involved in programs of teacher 
aide training. Perhaps the major training agency, and certainly school 
systems, will need to play an increasingly important role in the residency 
concept that is associated with the difference between a beginning teacher 
and a staff teacher. Rather than continuing to support the notion that com- 
pletion of the college teacher preparation program results in a polished, 
finished product, we are increasingly recognizing that tun simply repre- 






sents a recommendation that the person is now qualified to move into a 
program of internship and residency that provides him opportunities for 
independence and autonomous professional behavior. 

Such an approach will probably cause universities and colleges to 
maintain an obligation to their graduates beyond graduation from the 
university and on into the field experiences that follow for the period of 
internship residency. Cooperation will call for more careful analysis and 
more structure in programs of teacher education in order that advanced 
programs can be built on the basic ones and that different institutions and 
faculties can do the task for which they are especially qualified. Although 
this approach might seem to run counter to the concept of individualization 
and differentiation of programs, I do not believe it does. Rather, it seems 
to me that everything cannot be done in one package or necessarily by one 
agency or one institution. We need to move in the direction of greater 
articulation and greater analysis of what we are trying to do, what we 
think we are accomplishing, and how the various parts fit together. 

It also suggests to me that we may need to rethink those things which 
are uniquely associated with our own resources and talents. I have had a 
feeling for some time that in college programs we often make the mistake 
of assuming that our full-time college faculty are best able to provide the 
supervision of laboratory experiences, student teaching, and so on, when 
I suspect they are one of the few professional groups in the world who grow 
progressively less qualified for this assignment with passing years of experi- 
ence. Most of them are further and further away from direct contact with 
classrooms and children in the actual role of the teacher. Rather than 
support a concept of college faculty utilization that makes people less 
qualified as they gain more years of experience, maybe we should recog- 
nize that the people really best qualified for directing and coordinating 
field experiences in the classroom are public school classroom personnel. 
Our task, then, is to find those people, train the best of them, relate 
them to our colleges and universities, and depend on them to give 
leadership and direction to these programs, while recognizing that the 
unique talents and resources of our regular on-campus college faculty 
are more closely related to foundational studies and theoretical applica- 
tions and implications. 

It seems to me that there is in teacher education today, not only from 
the aspect of changing teacher roles, but certainly with that as an important 
factor, an urgent need for theory development in order to provide a broad 
context in which institutional experimentation can be conducted and in 
which many such efforts can be coordinated. Otherwise, programs will be 
fragmented, criticized as unsubstantiated, and in some cases abolished. 
We cannot depend on federal agencies and foundations to p!an and finance 
these efforts; we must begin to assume the financial and planning obliga- 
tions within our institutions. Education of the nation’s teachers is too 
important to be left to politicians and foundations. We need their help, but 
the leadership for such reexamination must come from the scholars of 
the process of teaching and learning, with serious efforts to involve scholars 



from other disciplines and the various social agencies that can help 
move such ideas forward. 

I will conclude by emphasizing that the concepts of changing teacher 
roles are exciting and important. They are here to stay. I think that "hey 
have profound implications for programs of teacher education, and I urge 
that each of us engage in experimentation and systematic study of their 
implications for our own programs. 



THE AACTE: WHERE ARE WE GOING? 

Committee on Studies 

F. Robert Paui sen, Chairman 

My report is somewhat of a continuation of the report we made at the 
AACTE Annual Meeting in Chicago last February. I would like to review 
the structure of the Committee on Studies. It consists of 10 members elected 
for 5*year terms. Each year, we have two new members, and two others 
retire. There are four ex officio members representing the Associated 
Organizations for Teacher Education, the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards, NADSTEC, and (a recent addition 
as an ex olficio member) the American Educational Research Association. 

This Committee historically has concerned itself with listening to ideas 
and proposals emanating from the membership, and then with advocating 
either subcommittees or ad hoc committees to study the projects. Its 
history would indicate that during the past few years some of the projects 
have spun off. Two illustrations are the TEAM Project and, more recently, 
the NDEA National Institute. These were ideas that were discussed initially 
by the Committee, and it was felt that they were of such consequence that 
a more ongoing sort of organization was needed in order to effect their 
objectives. 

During the past 2 or 3 years, the Committee has felt that we may not 
have projected a program far enough in advance of interest to membership. 
Consequently, we have; attempted to continue an ongoing program as in 
the past but in addition have considered means of reorganizing and 
perhaps projecting an entirely different kind of program for AACTE. 
Thus, the current plan is to organize five new subcommittees dealing with 
the Teaching-Learning Process; Academic and Foundation Disciplines; 
Social Forces, Trends, and Educational Relevance; Technology in Teacher 
Education; and Policy Making and Implementation in Teacher Education. 

After considering the new subcommittee structure, we felt that what had 
been lacking in the past and should be effected now was an implementation 
organization within the Committee and AACTE itself. The ideas that 
emerged concerned, first, the establishment of a National Center for 
Teacher Education — which we hope we have explained sufficiently to the 
membership, while recognizing that the very nature and title of such a thing 
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as a National Center will continually need some explanation. Second, we 
felt that in implementing the new program we would have to do something, 
maybe several things, to get information out into the field. This appeared to 
be one of the disadvantages of past activities. We have heard repeatedly 
from many of the institutions (many of the active members) that they only 
heard once a year what was going on in different parts of the country, 
and they would like to have a better dissemination service. Consequently, 
the information retrieval system, the ERIC idea, has been incorporated into 
the overall program. And last, of course, we did not want to do away with 
the special projects, since these are important from time to time as ideas 
have been presented to us. 

Let me take these three factors in reverse order and indicate that at the 
present time we have not forgotten special projects. We have been chal- 
lenged by one, for at least 6 or 7 years, on the teaching of values. We found 
that the Subcommittee on Values would get excited about the prospects 
of doing something, then for a period of 2 or 3 years would accomplish 
nothing. The subcommittee convened three or four times, but we would find 
that it was impossible to get funding for the project, although it has 
periodically arisen as one of importance to the membership. We have con- 
tinued working on the prospect of developing a special project in the teach- 
ing of values, and we hope that by the end of the current year we may 
have something significant to report. 

I will not mention in any great detail the establishment of the ERIC 
Clearinghouse, as Joel Burdin will speak about it (see pages 61-62). We 
consider this a vital part of the new type of stress for the Committee on 
Studies and AACTE in general. 

Last, however, I would like to mention the National Center again, to 
indicate that there will be five or six different types of activities in this 
Center. The first will be the development of models of teacher education 
programs somewhat similar to the kinds of models about which we have 
heard during this conference. In addition, we wish to present as far as 
possible concise definitions of models which might be disseminated to the 
membership at large. We are not in any way attempting to suggest that 
there is a model for teacher education or that the name “National Center” 
has any significance aside from lack of a better title. It will not be an 
attempt to say that this is the program for teacher education about which 
all of us should be concerned in our respective institutions, but will be an 
attempt to disseminate information about models generally. We hope that 
the National Center more frequently will sponsor types of conferences, 
clinics, and workshops instrumental in disseminating information about 
these new programs. 

Another activity would be an attempt to have scholars in the various 
fields affiliate with the Center in a sort of think-tank operation in which 
we might draw from them over a period of time ideas by which we might 
move forward with some development in teacher education. We hope to 
sponsor a type of program with considerably more faculty involvement in 
its development. We recognize, however, that many of us who, as college 
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administrators, attend these conferences find that back on our campuses 
it is a little more difficult than Mr. Proctor and others have suggested to 
call on the telephone and say we are ready to move on a particular kind 
of program. So, we look for a type of involvement where our faculties may 

participate in this National Center. 

In addition to that, we hope that we might also have graduate student 
involvement, which would be somewhat unique in the sense that it would 
be going beyond faculty to involve even students who by and large will be 
faculty members in our institutions someday. Last of all, there is the 
development of program materials that could be disseminated from tne 

National Center. . . . , t _ 

I might mention briefly the recent activities of the Committee and its 

staff. As most of you know, Mark Smith is secretary to the Committee. 
Mark, Jerry Mars, and I have visited, during the past 3 months, three 
foundations, all of which have expressed interest in funding an aspect of 
this program. Those of you who have had some experience with foundations 
know that this can be a long process, so we should not look for results 
overnight; but we hope that by the February meeting we can make a rattier 
significant progress report on the funding of part of this entire venture. 
Perhaps by 1970 there will be a significant operation. 



Committee on Public Relations and Publications 

James Warner, Member 

Before talking about where this Committee is going, I think it is neces- 
sary to talk about where it has been. I am told that in the beginning the 
Committee met once a year and consisted of college news bureau people 
who arrived in Chicago, had a good time, and did not do a whole lot. 

I do not know whether that is an accurate description, but it certainly does 
not describe the Committee as I have known it in the three times a year 
we have met to provide continuity in our work. Our orientation has moved 
away from outright publicity. For a time, the Committee produced a very 
helpful publication, “Public Relations Ideas,” which it distributed to 
information specialists around the country. More recently we have produced 
the newsletter at the Annual Meeting and the “Eye Opener” at the Scnool 
for Executives. 

But as the AACTE has grown in its scope and its outlook, so this Com- 
mittee is broadening its outlook, too. We are not nearly so concerned now 
with how we might get AACTE mentioned in the newspaper as we are with 
how we might assist all people who are involved in teaching and teacher 
education to understand their role in public relations. We are convinced 
tLat a teacher’s relationship to his fellow teachers, to his students, and to 
the general public really says more about the merit of teacher education and 
the teaching profession than anything put out by news bureau people or 
publications editors. 
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The Distinguished Achievements Awards, which are now a feature of 
the Annual Meeting, originated in the PR Committee, and the substantial 
entries and their quality each year speak for the value of this program. More 
recently, we have taken on the responsibility of assisting the Washington 
staff with its publications emanating from AACTE. We have tentatively just 
begun to explore the possibility of producing a short motion picture that 
might be used to show college public relations and faculty people how they 
might best cooperate on effective PR programs. Similarly, in the past year 
or two at regional district meetings of the American College Public Rela- 
tions Association, we have discussed with PR men how they might do 
a better job of promoting teacher education on their campus. I think that 
as AACTE becomes further involved with the federal government this Com- 
mittee’s work will be closely coordinated, because there is a great need for 
liaison between government officials and public relations specialists. 

Then, as a final piece of evidence of the change in the outlook of this 
Committee, following is a description of its composition. In the past it has 
consisted of five college public relations people, usually news bureau people 
or editors of publications, and one representative from the academic com- 
munity, making a total of six. (Frankly, in the time that I have been with 
this Committee, the academic representative has contributed very little.) 
However, we filled two recent vacancies with educational administrators 
who will actively participate in this Committee. So we bring together 
four people whose orientation is public relations and two who have a 
better feeling for all that teacher education is. Therefore, I think it is 
apparent that in the future our Committee is going to be involved less 
with outright publicity and more with assisting AACTE in serving its 
member institutions, in working with the federal government, and in 
producing more and better teachers for this country. 



Committee on International Relations 



Frank Klassen, 
AACTE Associate Secretary 

It is very’ simple, analytically, to tell you what the Committee is supposed 
to do: We are supposed to stimulate and facilitate activities that promise 
to infuse American teacher education with an international perspective; to 
encourage the application of the skills, experience, and commitment of 
American teacher education to the problems of teacher education on a 
global scale; and, finally, to engage in those enterprises which will put 
AACTE and its member institutions right in the midst of cooperative, 
worldwide efforts to improve teacher education. I think most of you would 
agree that a certain degree of humility is required in assessing the degree of 
leadership that we can give in this particular cast. This is part of our 
problem: We have tremendous objectives, we have the world lying at our 
feet, and we have somehow to strike a balance between extreme optimism 
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about what we can do and extreme humility so as to not inhibit action. 
The entry points and the attainable goals are not easily discerned, but 
I can speak just briefly about what we have been trying to do. This is 
really a culmination of a lot of work by Committee members, by my pre- 
decessors, and by others who have worked on committees since time im* 
memorial — at least 20 years. 

The Committee on International Relations plans to conduct in the 
coming year a number of programs related to each of three objectives — 
one domestic, one foreign, and the other international cooperation. We have 
tried to demarcate our efforts in this way. The first is something that is 
relatively new with the Association, and that is to conduct curriculum 
materials development projects overseas. Essentially, this is the fashioning, 
the creating, of a series of consortia of institutions whose mandate is to 
select people from within their organization who will be responsible for 
moving international education ahead on their campuses. 

What happens here is that the consortium representatives from each of 
these institutions are matched with a series of educators and scholars or 
groups from overseas — for example, the Caribbean. They meet for a period 
of 4 to 5 weeks after an orientation session in which the American and 
the foreign teams sit down together to develop a course of studies on that 
particular region for use in American college programs, world affairs in- 
stitutes for high school teachers, etc. This is a particularly difficult problem, 
because most of the study tours overseas are spent in buses rattling over 
the Yugoslavian sand dunes or observing the pyramids (from afar or from 
close up) ; but rarely do the participants have an opportunity to write down, 
to articulate what the essence of that particular culture is for use on American 
campuses. We have conducted three of these programs — in the Caribbean, 
in Africa (there is another one initiated for Africa next year), and in 
Southeast Asia — in which 4 consortia of about 10 institutions have had 
an opportunity to build curriculums in cooperation with foreign professional 
people — the best in their fields in the social sciences, humanities, and 
education — for use on the campuses over here. It is something that puts 
people through a wringer because they are caught between the validities of 
the overseas situation and their American critics — local educators and 
scholars — and must provide a course of study. 

This is something we would like to continue, but probably in a different 
fashion. So far we have conducted these programs from Washington; but 
we would be very happy to make available to AACTE member institutions 
a program of action and procedure whereby they can develop their own 
consortium, and we will certainly assist in and facilitate orientation pro- 
grams, the getting of money when possible from funding sources, and so 
forth. This is one area where teacher educators — not students, but teacher 
educators — are now developing new competencies in the field of interna- 
tional education and understanding. 

Second, we will be continuing the study tours. These are for adminis- 
trative leaders who have a lot to say, I understand, about the allocation of 
resources, staff policies, and so forth on their own campuses. 
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We are continuing, domestically, studies that we hope will move 
teacher education and international affairs ahead on the campus. The 
most recent; one is The W orld and the American Teacher by Harold Taylor, 1 
which takes a philosophic and hard-hitting view of what the problems are 
and how campuses can move ahead in this field. We are continuing to join 
other agencies in conferences. 

There are, of course, a number of other activities that we will under- 
take. Let me go quickly to the transition between domestic and foreign.. 
The Association has conducted over the past few years an administrative 
internship program on higher education that brings leaders from foreign 
countries to the United States, under the tutelage and collegiate status of a 
president, dean, or chief administrative officer of a university here, to learn 
something about administrative techniques that can be of some assistance to 
them at home. 

We could go on and on, because nobody knows where we are going. It 
depends a lot on plane schedules and international relations. However, we 
have made a significant breakthrough into the field of international co- 
operation through the International Council on Education for Teaching 
(ICET). If I might just state it quite boldly and candidly, ICET represents 
15 years of inactivity, which I think the Association recognized; but there 
are many good points to it. The Association saw an avenue through which 
we could expand AACTE into an “International” Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education. We are not intending to change the name of the 
Association, but we are planning to work through ICET to cooperate with 
efforts around the world— with the 5,000 to 7,000 institutions that prepare 
teachers around the world — to get at some of the basic problems that affect 
them in new areas of accreditation, in the effectiveness of their institutions 
programmatically, and so forth. 

The AACTE Executive Committee has provided funds to establish the 
first Secretariat of ICET in the AACTE offices. I will act as the interim 
executive director, but the officers are international, from almost every 
continent in the world, and we are already in discussion with various fund- 
ing agencies and international organizations to conduct studies, surveys, 
and projects in a manner in which AACTE strength will work with other 
organizations around the world to improve teacher education. It is the 
problems of America, multiplied at least 125 times, and we know it is a 
fantastic job; but we appreciate that the Executive Committee does have 
the confidence in the Committee on International Relations to move in 
this direction. 

Committee on Government Relations 

Paul Masoner, Chairman 

The Committee was established just last spring. It represents a new 
and major effort of the Association in the field of government relations. 

1 Taylor, Harold. The World and the American Teacher. Washington, D.C. : the 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 1968. 312 pp. 
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However, it should be pointed out that the establishment of this Committee 
does not mean that the Association has not been engaged actively in 
government relations in the past. On the contrary, over the years the 
executive secretary, his associates, the officers of the Association, the 
several standing committees, and individual members from time to time, 
both officially and unofficially, represented AACTE in a variety of activities 
with both the legislative and the executive branches of the government. 

The decision to establish this Committee and to assign to it some 
specific and ongoing responsibilities was a decision to move from what 
might have been called an ad hoc involvement in government relations to a 
careful and deliberate policy and program. This is what the Committee 
views as its role and responsibility. This new venture of AACTE — repre- 
senting institutions producing more than 90 percent of teachers and other 
educational personnel in the United States — is a decision to become a 
voice for teacher education in government relations. 

This decision of AACTE, developing as it did over the last 10 years, has 
not come as a surprise to any of us, because in this same decade the U.S. 
government has begun to move in the field of education, and particularly 
in the field of teacher education. The U.S. Office of Education, long a 
minor division of the government, suddenly has become, in the eyes of all 
of us, an educational giant, working in a variety of ways in both public and 
private education — elementary and secondary education, higher education, 
teacher education, and educational research — dispensing billions of dollars 
for the support of activities. 

With this happening, it becomes not only a desire but a responsibility of 
AACTE to become involved. It is interesting to point out that, almost 
coincidental with the decision of AACTE to become officially involved in 
government relations, the Congress established a coordination of a wide 
variety of activities relating to the preparation of teachers and paraprofes- 
sionals through the Education Professions Development Act and the new 
Bureau of Education Professions Development headed by Don Davies. Since 
the Committee has been in existence only a short time, all I can do at this 
moment is tell you of the Committee’s preliminary thinking in regard to 
policy and procedure and its initial activities. 

First of all, there is a general agreement that the major responsibility 
of the Committee is to serve as the effective voice of the Association before 
the government in those areas of education for which the Association and 
its member institutions have a clear responsibility. (I would like to point 
out, parenthetically but very clearly, that this responsibility relates to 
teacher education. It must be understood that many other areas of education 
have both direct and indirect relationships to teacher education, many of 
them significant and vital, which thus may often fall within the scope of the 
Association’s concern and responsibility.) 

In its initial thinking, the Committee has thus far viewed its task as 
encompassing the following major activities: (a) working directly with both 
the legislative and executive branches in developing proposals for new 
legislation; (b) working directly with legislative and executive branches 
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in developing proposals for the revision of present legislation; and (c) 
working cooperatively with the executive branch in matters relating to 
long-term educational planning and to the implementation and administra- 
tion of educational legislation. I might add a fourth activity, in which a 
variety of informal kinds of mutual assistance could develop effectively 
merely from establishing close and friendly working relationships between 
the professional staff and committee members in AACTE and executive and 
legislative staff in the federal government. This we view as an important 
and official step that will make possible the accomplishment of the others 
previously mentioned. 

In order to accomplish these particular tasks, the Committee sees a 
number of major initial and continuing responsibilities. First, we should 
organize a system of continuing communication with teacher educators and 
teacher education institutions, specifically those affiliated with our Associa- 
tion, in order to develop clear policies and points of view as representative 
as possible of the voice of teacher education and the Association. 

A second task is to develop a system that will make it possible to 
channel ideas, suggestions, and points of view to the legislative and execu- 
tive branches of both federal and state governments as the formulation of 
legislation concerned with teacher education or its broad concerns is 

either needed or anticipated. . , , 

A third responsibility is to establish a series of relationships with the 
executive agencies responsible for administering educational programs 
the U.S. Office of Education, the Office of Economic Opportunity, the De- 
partment of Labor, state departments of education, and others--so that 
teacher education organizations and institutions can make a significant 
contribution in the development of policies and procedures in regar 
to legislation and its administration. 

A fourth continuing responsibility is to act as a liaison with executive 
branch agencies and the field of teacher education for the transmittal of 
information and data needed for effective administration of educational 
legislation. At the same time, we would serve as a means of brining to 
the attention of all member institutions up-to-date and significant informa- 
tion that is important to ensure the participation of our member institutions 
in various types of government educational programs. Before any legisla- 
tion itself comes to the floor of the House, news does become available 
concerning its intent and long-range planning, and it often can be most 
helpful if this information can get to institutions well in advance of the 

actual decisions by the Congress or by the Office of Education. 

A fifth continuing responsibility is to develop close working relation- 
ships with committees similar to our Committee on Government Relations 
that we find in other educational organizations such as the National Edu- 
cation Association, the American Council on Education, and others, so 
that we can share information and ideas and, when appropriate, act jointly 

with then. , , 

I believe that right now the role of AACTE in educational matters at the 

state level is not completely clear; but, recognizing the very important 
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responsibility of the 50 states in education and educational legislation, it 
seems to the members of the Committee and to others that we need to 
explore and develop very carefully AACTE s role at this level of govern- 
ment. There are a number of possible developments to which we have given 
some brief consideration up to now. One is the significant role that the 
State Liaison Representative of AACTE might play. Another is the pos- 
sible organization of state AACTE associations as we have seen happen in 
Ohio and as is now at least in a planning stage in Pennsylvania and per- 
haps in other states as well. Third is the possible informal or formal role 
of AACTE member institutions that can give leadership to educational 
activities and to the proposals or support of good educational legislation 
within the states. 

Even before the first meeting of the Committee some danger signals 
appeared on the legislative horizon in respect to the Education Professions 
Development Act. Proposed reductions that were anticipated because they 
had been recommended by the House Appropriations Committee in early 
June appeared to be so serious they would nullify everything new that was 
proposed under EPDA. At that time, we sent emergency letters to all insti- 
tutional representatives. We sent special letters to institutional representa- 
tives whose representatives in the House held key committee responsibil- 
ities. We were seeking the hel^ of all of you in writing, telephoning, or 
visiting with your Congressmen and with key members of Congress in 
these particular committees to bring to their attention the very real need 
of adequate funds for EPDA. Our response from the field — and this was 
perhaps the first time AACTE engaged in this particular kind of effort— 
was immediate and vigorous. We had letters, we had telephone calls, we had 
word-of-mouth information about what you had done: You had talked with 
your Congressman, you had written him, in some cases you had visited him. 

I know that we cannot very well evaluate our effect just by what happened 
in the House of Representatives, but we do know that a floor fight occurred, 
led by Representative Edith Green, which resulted in a restoration of prac- 
tically all EPDA appropriations, with a total appropriation of $127 million, 
which was just $2 million below the figure asked for by the President. A 
second letter to institutional representatives was sent a bit later urging 
similar communications to Senators because this same appropriation had 
come before the Senate. 

Monday night we listened to our Congressman speaker, who said, “One 
single letter that spells out reasons for a particular bill may often be the 
decisive factor in causing a Senator or a Congressman to vote for the bill” 
(see page 17). I want to say also that once the bill is passed, once it is 
signed by the President, your Committee will still remain active, because 
there is still the question of the $6 billion reduction that the President has 
been requested to make by the Congress. We will be writing to the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare and to the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, representing AACTE and telling them that, while we recognize the 
need for reduction in federal expenditures, we believe that the EPDA 
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appropriation has been set at a minimal figure now and that if it is to 
continue to be effective, little or no reduction should be made at this point. 

The Committee has met with Commissioner Howe, with Associate Com- 
missioner Davies, and with otner key people in teacher education. We were 
received i ery cordially, and we have an open invitation from them to con- 
tinue to meet from time to time and to become involved in mutually 
supporting efforts in such matters as recommending panels, recommending 
new staff for USOE, suggesting changes in guidelines, or developing new 
guidelines. These are some of the areas in which both Commissioner Howe 
and Associate Commissioner Davies indicated that they welcomed AACTE’s 
help. 

Finally, the development of policies and plans for action must be 
truly representative of the interests of member institutions and must reflect 
their wishes. Hence, the Committee, Mr. Pomeroy and his associates, the 
officers, the Executive Committee, and all of you must be involved in a 
way that will truly reflect what we ought to be doing. One thing is cer- 
tain: The strength of the program in government relations will depend on 
the full and complete participation of all member institutions and their 
representatives and faculties. 



Evaluation Committee 

Edwin P. Adkins, Chairman 

Two years ago at the School for Executives this Committee began its 
work. Its job was to take a look at the standards that were being applied 
by the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education and ask 
our colleagues throughout the country what they thought about them and 
where they thought they might be improved, then see if we could come up 
with a revised set of standards that would be more acceptable to all of the 
profession and NCATE for application in our institutions. 

We have accepted the point of view from the very beginning that this is 
an all-profession job, to be done by all of the profession for the benefit of all 
of the profession. It is a self-improvement project. It is one phase of our 
professional activities that should lead eventually to an improvement in 
programs in teacher education. The key word has been involvement. 

We have selected eight colleges and universities to be guinea pigs in 
this coming year. They now have the preliminary standards in their hands; 
they are preparing themselves for the visits of people from our Committee 
and from NCATE in this coming year. They have been briefed by members 
of NCATE and by members of the Committee and seem to be getting along 
pretty well in their preparations. These institutions are Bethany College, a 
liberal arts college in West Virginia; Elmhurst College, another liberal arts 
college in Illinois; the University of Detroit, a medium-sized, urban kind 
of university; Moorhead State College in Minnesota; Sam Houston State 
College in Texas; San Francisco State College in California; and two larger 
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universities, the University of New Mexico and the University of Georgia. 
These institutions are now preparing for visits on the basis of the new 
standards, and this is really the year of the trial run. This is the year we 
have been looking forward to. We do not know how good the preliminary 
standards are at this point until we try them out. 

We have suggested a new role for the visiting team. No set of standards, 
however good or poor it may be, can work unless the visitation end of 
the program works. I suspect, as a matter of fact, that institutions are con- 
cerned more with the way the standards are applied than with the standards 
themselves. Therefore, we have felt that it is equally important to work 
with NCATE. All the people involved in NCATE have been extremely co- 
operative from the very beginning and are as concerned and vitally inter- 
ested in this project as the AACTE organization is. 

In any event, this is the way the visitation will work this year in these 
eight institutions. The finished report from the institution will come in 
about 2 months before the visit from the team. These reports will be dis- 
tributed to the members of the visitation team. Each member will read 
the report carefully, note deficiencies or questions, and send the copies 
of his report back to the chairman with his suggestions for what ought 
to be looked into a bit more. The chairman, armed with all these sugges- 
tions from the team members, will then make a preliminary visit to the 
institution. His job, while he is on that campus for 2 or 3 days, will be to 
verify the content of the report, answer questions, and dig out as much 
additional information as may be necessary to answer the questions raised 
by team members. Theoretically, we can then assume that most of the ques- 
tions that the team has raised will have been answered. Then, when the 
team comes on campus it will have more time to talk about the real content, 
the real direction of the teacher education program. It will not have to 
spend nearly as much time verifying the report and doing the sort of detailed 
operation as has been typical of our teams in the past. It will have more 
time to make judgments about the program. Therefore, we think that it 
might result in better evaluation of the institution. 

We hope to know whether we have been thinking correctly by the time 
we have gone through the eight visitations this year. After the team has 
completed its work on the campus, it will write its report, which, together 
with the institution’s report, will be sent to the Visitation and Appraisal 
Committee. This Committee will analyze the programs of each of the eight 
participating institutions and formulate recommendations to NCATE on 
their accreditability. In May 1969, the Council will act on these 
recommendations. 

Following this meeting, the Evaluative Criteria Study Committee is 
sponsoring a final evaluation session on the eight tests to determine what 
revisions should be made in the proposed standards in light of the test 
results. That Committee plans to make its recommendations for new stand- 
ards to the AACTE Executive Committee in October 1969. After approval 
by this group, they will be transmitted to NCATE for adoption and 
implementation. 
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NDEA National Institute on 
Advanced Study in Teaching Disadvantaged Youth 
National Steering Committee and Task Force 

Arthur Pearl, Chairman 

I speak to some extent for myself, but to a large extent for the group, 
when I say that we felt that our job in the National Institute was to be a 
catalyst for change; that there was no question, from the standpoint of 
standards or criteria of the product, that we were turning out a very poor 
product in dealing with disadvantaged youth — and for that matter all youth 
receiving an urban education. Our concern very clearly was to begin to 
identify those areas where change had to take place. 

We were particularly concerned with two areas. One area defined those 
dimensions of disadvantaged youth that had relevance to teacher educa- 
tion, and the other defined those particular activities now going on in 
teacher education that reinforce class, race, and ethnic biases. One clear 
area of change is in who is selected to teach. There can be no question that, 
at this* particular time, by what we call standards in education — both for 
those who are permitted to enter into teacher education but more par- 
ticularly for those who are able to successfully negotiate an undergraduate 
education — we have underrepresented the poor, the black, the Mexican, 
and the Indian ; and that is a problem that we have to deal with. 

Second, we were very much concerned from the very beginning with 
the concept of teacher differentiated staff, the multiplicity of roles that the 
teacher of the future will have to play, and the different kinds of people 
that are going to play these roles. 

We also were very concerned with the lack of important connections in 
education : those between the school systems, particularly the urban school 
systems, and the schools of education, but also between the schools of edu- 
cation and the disciplines. This included, within the school of education, 
the lack of articulation between the sequences of courses, which leaves a 
fragmentation of effort. 

We were very much disturbed about our willingness to accept shoddy 
scholarship. The spoiled image of the school of education taking the culls 
of what everybody else does not want and then beginning to operate 
within that framework led to a continuing problem, particularly for dis- 
advantaged youth, because another culling takes place at that level. 

These were the areas that we felt we were involved in, in trying to help to 
spur change. Although there has been an essential agreement on the need 
for change, there are a considerable number of differences among us. These 
differences are in the magnitude of desired change and the style of change 
that is going to take place, and I think we might spend a few minutes 
sharing with you the kinds of differences that we had to deal with. 

In terms of magnitude of change I would like to borrow from one of our 
Committee members, Hobert Burns, the distinctions of three kinds of 
change that one can expect in any kind of system, and particularly now 
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in teacher education. We can talk about repair, reform, or revolution. 
Probably a majority of the Committee feels that teacher education is 
beyond repair, that we cannot continue to try to bring about change by 
attaching onto the periphery another course or two, or adding a profes- 
sor who now knows something about what is going on in the urban scene, 
and expect to be able to deal with the urgencies of our time. 

The alternative to revolution— we do not feel that we are in a revolu- 
tionary situation— is the willingness to undertake dramatic reform, to really 
look at all aspects of the teacher education system, to begin to make 
them relevant to our time. Although some in our group felt that we could 
still repair, that the system was essentially sound, the majority felt that we 
needed dramatic reform. 

I think that we probably have greater differences on style of change, 
and here we find ourselves divided among three kinds of style. One style 
that would represent the way to bring about change is to engage in rather 
extensive information gathering, find out where good things are taking 
place, and then attempt to spread those good features to other places. 
Another style of change would be a form of leadership that would be 
consensus building by bringing together various factors to people who are 
involved in education and, through persuasion, would try to get them to 
move up, to modernize their activities, to revitalize and become more 
relevant to the world of today. 

The third group, and one of which I am clearly an advocate, is a 
sort of space exploration, to begin to exercise leadership by backing only 
experimental and reform activities, pushing the parameters of our society, 
reinforcing those persons who are involved in the most adventurous, cour- 
ageous activities. I think that because we are not able to resolve these 
kinds of differences, either in our Committee or elsewhere, we often find 
ourselves stagnating. We are going to have to seriously indicate not only 
the magnitude of change, but the style of change. 

Let me just review quickly some of the things we did and what we are 
going to do before we complete our activities. We are commissioned to turn 
out what Don Bigelow in the Office of Education calls a manifesto. That is 
not a particularly fortunate word, especially today, but it is an indication 
of where we think teacher education has to go very quickly if it is going 
to be relevant to our time. In addition to that we have been engaging in 
some leadership. Our group was instrumental in developing the Triple T 
Project. We are not too happy with how it turned out, but at least in its 
early, formative phases we had something to say about how the Education 
Professions Development Act came into being. We were involved in its 
development, the development of its guidelines, and even in the evaluation 
of some of the first projects coming in. We have had some say about at- 
tempts to mobilize higher education through legislation. 

We have been doing a considerable amount of info 'nation gathering, 
particularly in regional conferences dealing with prospective teachers, 
youth who try to articulate their concerns about teacher education projects. 
We participated in a number of experimental programs, including those 
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that involved some differentiated staff as well as scholars and various 
disciplines teaching in elementary and secondary schools. We were involved 
in four different kinds of in-service training programs for the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act and in other ways attempted to bring to light 
the problems of the disadvantaged. 

We made two very clear resolutions that I think are not yet well 
understood. We took very strong issue on how most programs for the disad- 
vantaged are organized. We feel that all programs in which the aim is to 
make the disadvantaged youth fit the existing system are doomed to fail; 
that those kinds of programs really reinforce the white racism, the class 
elitism, the anti-Mexican and anti-Indian attitudes prevalent in our society ; 
that it is much more important that we now mobilize the system so it can 
tolerate a wider range of persons. 

We are very much concerned about how standards become perverted to 
be nothing more than class, race, or ethnic biases. The only way they main- 
tain themselves as alleged standards is through years and years of unques- 
tioned enactment. We also take strong issue with those compensatory pro- 
grams that lead to segregation of disadvantaged youth. We feel that any 
program that ends up as a segregated program is doomed to fail. With 
these resolutions, I think we point quite directly against much that is now 
going on under university-sponsored programs for the treatment of dis- 
advantaged youth. From an Upward Bound program to a Head Start 
program, we asked that these be carefully searched for the biases that will 
pervert their gains. , 

We feel that we just barely got off the ground, that the AACTE must 
take up where we left off, and that there is an enormous amount of work 
to be done. 

Committee on the AACTE Consultative Service 

Nathaniel Evers, Member 

The Committee has met only once. There is an established panel of 
consultants. We are particularly interested in assisting developing institu- 
tions, and we hope to secure funding for a leadership development program. 
We hope to enlist a number of new people; we urge your use of the con- 
sultative service. It is, in our belief, a great bargain and a great possibility 
for help. We want to see the organization deeply involved in the entire 
service. It is not enough simply to act as a brokerage agent. Come around 
and see me, and I will help you. 



ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education 

Joel L. Burdin, Director 

My report is exceptional in the sense that it deals with an operation 
that is not exclusively AACTE, although AACTE has a very important and 
continuing role. 
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Participants at the School for Executives have a key role in making the 
new Clearinghouse on Teacher Education an effective instrument for 
improving teacher education. Like the other 17 Clearinghouses funded by 
the U.S. Office of Education, the new Clearinghouse will acquire, evaluate, 
abstract and index, and disseminate up-todate materials that are significant 
to researchers and practitioners. 

The Clearinghouse will concentrate on those materials which are related 
to the preservice and in-service preparation of teachers and supporting 
personnel as well as college teachers. When it receives materials which are 
most appropriate for other Clearinghouses, it will transfer the documents. 

The Clearinghouse was established in Washington, D.C., on July 1 
under the auspices of AACTE, the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards, and the Association for Student 
Teaching. These organizations have appointed members of the Advisory 
and Policy Committee. In addition, the R & D centers at Stanford Uni- 
versity and the University of Texas have appointed one member each. 
AACTE serves as fiscal agent. 

Since July 1 several steps have been taken to get the Clearinghouse in 
operation: A staff has been secured. Facilities have been leased and will 
be occupied in early fall. Documents have been received and are being 
processed. An extensive publicity program has been undertaken to reach 
more than a million persons by October. A beginning has been made in 
establishing a network of contacts necessary to secure good materials, ideas 
on needed kinds of information services, sources — both individual and 
organizational — and dissemination to researchers and practitioners. 

What does the Clearinghouse intend to do? It intends to — 

1. Secure varied kinds of materials from many sources. The “R” in 
ERIC stands for Resources, and the Clearinghouse staff plans to 
secure the many kinds of information and ideas needed for improved 
preservice and in-service programs. The staff solicits two copies of 
materials. Those documents not processed for reporting in Research 
in Education, the basic Central ERIC publication, will be used in 
a number of ways by the staff. 

2. Prepare abstracts and indexes for Research in Education and de- 
velop specialized bibliographies, monographs, and other kinds of 
interpretive and informative materials. It will seek to provide 
standardized means of dissemination, in keeping with current ERIC 
emphasis. 

3. Analyze current information and idea gaps and take steps to bridge 
those gaps within the Clearinghouse and in conjunction with others 
in the education community. 

4. Disseminate information through its own channels and more ex- 
tensively through other media and other means, particularly the 
media of professional associations. 
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Here is how you can help: 

1. Create a climate of financial and moral support for the ERIC sys- 
tem and send documents to the Clearinghouse on Teacher Educa- 
tion, promote extensive dissemination, and encourage extensive 
utilization of its “products.” 

2. Assist the Clearinghouse staff and the Advisory and Policy Council 
to delineate topics that are most significant, to define those con- 
tinuing individual and organizational sources of documents, to 
identify information and idea gaps that should be bridged, and to 
secure those individuals who can help in Clearinghouse operation. 

3. Aid the Clearinghouse in the aspect of operation in which it is more 
restricted — dissemination. Various educational media should be 
encouraged to assist the Clearinghouse. 
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James Laue, Director * 
Program Evaluation and Development 
Community Relations Service 
U.S. Department of Justice 

The Community Relations Service (CRS) is a small agency working 
closely with the Attorney General’s office in the Department of Justice. Its 
job is to assist communities in resolving racial disputes, difficulties, and 
disagreements. When it was established under the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 
its role was seen as almost exclusively that of a conciliator in racial disputes, 
particularly in the area of public accommodations — hotels, motels, restau- 
rants, recreation facilities, and the like. It was seen essentially as a fire- 
fighting agency. 

Today, the agency is working toward rapid and orderly change to 
achieve justice in race relations in communities — which, after all, is the 
only way to secure lasting “peace.” We have field representatives regularly 
stationed and working in tbs 30 largest metropolitan areas in the United 
States. Most of them have a civil rights or human relations background; 
some are lawyers. Other people in the Community Relations Service have 
had academic experience, as I have. 

Our role in the community includes being knowledgeable about, and 
in touch with, all major elements of the city: 

— The minority area of town, particularly the militant groups who are 
making some of the strongest efforts for change in our day; 

— Federal agencies and programs; 

— The mayor’s office; 

— The business community; 

— The educational establishment; 

— The religious establishment. 

Ours is a relatively undefined role. I find that we often gain whatever 
power we have for change in a community from confrontation and crisis 
situations that develop between conflicting parties. We do not have law- 
suits. We do not have money to give or withhold. The only leverage we 

* Now lecturer on sociology in the Department of Psychiatry, Laboratory of Com- 
munity Psychiatry, Harvard University Medical School. 
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